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INTRODUCTION. 



The past few years have witnessed a great revival 
of interest in Public Speaking in our Colleges, Univer- 
sities, and even in our Common Schools. This advance 
movement has been characterized by a breaking away 
from old time artificial elocution and oratory and a lean- 
Qs ing toward real, practical, effective and sincere Public 
X Speaking. The effect of this progress 

^ Increased upon our College, University and High 

J Interest in School oratorical contests and debates 

Public has been most stimulating and beneficial. 
J3 Speaking. Instead of the old stilted and unnatural 

O methods, we now see plain, common- 

sense discussions of great practical subjects and prob- 
lems. As a certain able statesman was heard to remark 
recently from the public platform : * * The call of the age 
is for a strong and definite handling of the great issues 
that are before us." And the young people in our 
schools today must be furnished with facilities for such 
training in the Art and practice of Public Speaking as 
will enable them to meet this demand. As one great 
authority on this subject has said: **One leading oT)ject 
in all our public schools should be to teach the science 
and art of reading and speaking. They ought to occupy 
seven-fold more time than at present. Teachers should 
feel that to them are committed the future speakers of our 
country. ' ' And again from the same author : * ' If it can be 
shown that we are mentally crippled from early child- 
hood from the want of being taught how tp speak our 
mother tongue, it must be obvious that any of us who 
can further in any way the study of good speaking, are 
benefactors of our race. ' ' 

The teaching of elementary Public Speaking should 
be inspirational rather than critical. The beginner 
should not spend too much time analyzing speeches great 
and successful speakers have made until he has learned 
to make a fairly effective speech himself. That is, until 



he has learned to say a few things clearly and well con- 
cerning some subject with which he has 
The made himself familiar. To study the so- 

Inspirational called ''model" speeches that have been 
Method in made by eminent and renowned speak- 
the Teaching ers, far in advance probably of what he 
of Elementary himself will ever be, is more apt to dis- 
Fublic courage than to encourage the beginning 

Speaking. speaker. The study of masterpieces has 

its place to be sure, but the study of 
them should be left until the student has developed a 
style of his own with which to compare the superior 
style of the masterpiece or model he is studying. In 
other words the critical ability of the student should 
not be built up imtil his own constructive ability in 
making speeches has been developed to quite an extent. 
Effective speeches were made long before the principles 
of speech-making were studied out and set down by the 
rhetoricians. These effective speeches were made because 
the speakers had sothething to say, felt the need of 
saying it, and inspired by the occasion, they said it, 
taking the most direct route to the accomplishment of 
their ends, viz., simple, direct, and effective speech. 
These speakers without being conscious of it, no doubt, 
obeyed the correct laws and ' principles of the ''psy- 
chology ' ' of Public Speaking. But if these same speakers 
had been burdened in advance of their speech by the 
"principles and rules of effective speaking" with which 
many teachers burden their students, their speeches 
would undoubtedly have been miserable failures. The 
teaching of the beginner in Public Speaking should be 
inspirational and constructive rather than critical. That 
is,: the student should constantly be inspired to give un- 
trammeled statement to his own original thoughts in his 
own original* way until a power of ready utterance has 
been acquired. He should not be subjected in the very 
beginning to the discouragement that is sure to result 
from being urged to imitate models that are far beyond 
his reach. For as Pittenger says — "Nothing harms a 
speaker more than the cultivation of his critical taste 
far beyond his power of ready utterance." And the 
same author further states "The first extemporaneous 



speeches should be of the simplest character. Too high 
an ideal formed at the outset may be very harmful by 
causing needless discouragement. To speak freely in 
any manner, however crude, until confidence and the 
power of making every faculty available are acquired, 
should be the first great object" — The study of master- 
pieces and models is good, but let both teacher and stu- 
dent bear in mind that great common sense must be 
used in their application. They must be used at the 
proper time and in such a way as not to discourage and 
and confuse, but rather to encourage and strengthen the 
student. 

The method presented in this book is above every- 
thing else practical and will accomplish results if fol- 
lowed. The more the student studies it the plainer he 
will see that there is no artificial theorizing contained 
between the covers of this volume. Everything in it is 

based upon practical class-room exper- 

The ience and has been put to the test of 

Need of actual .practice. Results have been ac- 

Practical complished by the author in his classes 

Method. and can be accomplished by others who 

will follow out the method presented in 
these Practical Lessons. Much of the teaching of Pub- 
lic Speaking in our Colleges and High Schools today is 
to a great extent haphazard and especially is method 
needed in the teaching of extempore speech. The les- 
sons herein set forth will no doubt be a revelation to 
many teachers who have had a misunderstanding of the 
real meaning of *' Extempore Speaking" and who have 
wondered how the subject could be taught at all. The 
subject can be taught and its teaching embodies the 
most practical phase of all Public Speaking work. And 
in teaching as in speaking we may say, as has been else- 
where said, with the great Roman writer Quintilian: **He 
who shall follow a certain method shall be led forward as 
by a sure guide." 

It is important for both teacher and student to note 
the successive steps in this outline of the method used 
in these practical lessons. In the first three paragraphs 
of each chapter certain general principles and facts are 
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stated concerning which the student ought to know. 

These topics can be used for discussion 

Chief in class by teachers and pupils and may 

Points in possibly be enlarged upon. In the second 

Method Here three paragraphs of each lesson, viz., 

Presented, paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 certain points are 

dealt with which concern the thought 
side or the preparation side of the speech. The student 
should carefully study and master these points whilo 
he is constructing and thinking out his speech. The 
thought or preparation side of the speech has to do with 
all those things which pertain to the speech before the 
speaker takes the platform. 

Then in the next three paragraphs, viz., 7, 8, and 9, 
those things pertaining to delivery are presented and 
discussed. Some of these points may seem to overlap 
with the thought purpose but this is not to be wondered 
at as the thought and delivery purposes in each lesson 
are closely bound together. The delivery side of each 
lesson has to do with those things which concern the 
work of the speaker after he takes the platform or goes 
before his audience. Careful study of the points under 
the thought and delivery purpose of each lesson will 
help the student both in the preparation and delivery of 
each speech. And his work as a speaker will show ad- 
vancement and improvement in proportion to the way 
in which he incorporates these principles into his speech- 
making. 

Then lastly with each lesson is given a selection for 
practice in acquiring voice power. These selections must 
be committed to memory and a little time spent at each 
meeting of the class in enthusiastic drill and practice 
upon these passages. This practice should be in con- 
cert and by individuals, i. e., let all recite together with 
force, life and enthusiasm and then let single individuals 
be called upon by the teacher to recite alone with the 
same strong forceful expression. What most speakers 
lack is vitality and force and it is the purpose of these 
selections to develop this most important quality in the 
delivery of our students. Do not neglect these drills. 

Practice in speaking is the thing in the teaching of 
extempore speech. In the teaching of Extemporaneous 



Speaking we are not trying to develop orators, but rather 

practical, effective public speakers. 

Practice What the pupils need above all else is 

In Speaking constant practice. The teacher should 

Combined subordinate everything else to this one 

With the main thing, practice. The study of the 

Study of principles and important things pertain- 

Fundamental ing to good speaking are of little conse- 

Principles. quence except as they are combined with 

the practice and worked out in the prac- 
tice. Let the pupils do the talking; it is the business of 
the teacher to be a good listener, a wise, discerning and 
healpful critic. It is well to consider this injunction from 
a noted authority on this subject, **The student must be 
set doing. Explanation must be subordinate, and only for 
guidance in the discovery or study of the principles for 
himself in practice. ' ' 

1. On first meeting organize the class and make the 
assignment given in Chapter I. Also ask each student 
to hand in, at next meeting of the class, one or two good 
subjects on which extemporaneous speeches might be 
made. 

2. At second meeting of the class: (1) Have the 
subjects asked for at previous meeting, handed in. (2) 
Spend five or ten minutes upon the ** Practice Selection," 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. Have the students stand 
and read the selection together encouraging them to 
give strong, full expression. Then call upon certain in- 
dividuals of the class to read it alone. 

Directions This preliminary practice should be car- 

For ried on in a vigorous way and should 

Conducting stimulate strong, clear expression. (All 

Class Work, the other practice selections given later 

should be committed to memory, and 
even in this one the teacher may have the students com- 
mit it if she thinks best.) (3) After this practice work 
is finished, then begin the actual speech-making. Have 
each student give the speech he has prepared (but not 
committed to memory) on the subject assigned in chap- 
ter I. After each student has finished his speech have 
the rest of the class offer criticisms and make suggestions 
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wherein the speaker's work might be improved either in 
delivery, organization, strength of thought or any other 
points that may be brought out. Also in criticising bring 
out the strong points in the student's work. (4.) Con- 
tinue the work of having the members give their speeches 
until all have been heard from. (This may take several 
meetings of the class or it may all be done at one meet- 
ing, depending of course upon the size of the class.) (5.) 
When you have gotten around the entire class on the 
first assignment then make another assignment either as- 
signing them all the same subject or letting each student 
choose his own subject. 

3. Have the subjects, which have been handed in by 
the class, either written upon the blackboard and copied 
by the students or have them run oflf on the mimeograph 
and distributed to the class. Then in case they cannot 
find subjects from any other source, let them choose sub- 
jects from this list any time they wish to do so. 

4. It is well to have the class meet about twice each 
week and let the speeches be limited to five minutes 
for each speaker. See, however, that each speaker fills 
up his five minutes each time. Let him organize his 
speech on the five minute basis. 

5. The class should be divided into sections, if large 
enough to do so, putting in each section whatever number 
may be conveniently heard at a single recitation of the 
class, allowing plenty of time for criticism and discus- 
sion. Say, for example, if you have a class of eighteen 
and one hour for the recitation, divide the class into 
three sections putting six students in each section, nam- 
ing the sections A, B, and C. Then let the different sec- 
tions speak on different days in rotation on each as- 
signment. Let the number in each section depend upon 
the amount of time allowed for the recitation hour. 

6. Have each student make a brief outline of his 
speech, hand this outline to the teacher as he goes before 
the class to deliver the speech. 

7. Occasionally, during the progress of the work, set 
aside an hour for recitation upon the lessons given in the 
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text book. Have the students prepare the lesson thor- 
oughly' and be able to answer all the questions given at 
the end of each chapter. Also it may be w^U for the 
teacher sometimes to have the students make speeches 
before the class on certain points treated of in the text 
book. The students should be encouraged and required 
to carry out in their speech-making the principles laid 
down in the lessons given in the book. Let the class 
motto be: ^^Make each speech better than the last." 

8. Finally let it be said, these directions are designed 
merely to be suggestive. Let ingenuity be used in con- 
ducting the class work and let these plans be varied to 
suit the exigencies of each particular class room. 

The teacher should in the main have the students 
choose their own subjects. Sometimes of course this 
plan may be varied, as for example, when a question for 
discussion is assigned. Then of course all the speakers 
may speak upon the same subject. Or at other times if 
the teacher deems it advisable certain definite subjects 

may be assigned. But as a general rule 

With the best way is to let each one decide 

Regard to upon and choose his own subject. This 

Subjects. may seem a little difficult at first, but will 

become easier as the student gains ex- 
perience through practice and gets into the work. There 
are so many subjects in which the student is interested 
or should be interested that the matter of choosing sub- 
jects will become easy when he once ^^gets the habit.'' 
Teach the students to rely upon themselves. 

So far as the assignment is concerned it is usually 
enough for the teacher to name the students who are to 
speak on a certain day and leave the rest to them. It is 
surprising sometimes to see how students will come out 
and develop when thus thrown upon their own resources. 

It is usually sufficient for the teacher to 
Making set the problem and the student will 
Assignments, solve it. Encourage the students to ex- 
ercise their own ingenuity and brains at 
all times. The development of the powers of the student 
should be kept as much as possible along natural lines. 
I^t the teacher neither ask nor expect too much. Keep 
the process as simple and free from artificiality as pos- 
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sible. Let the teacher always be sympathetic and en- 
couraging. Let all assignments be such as will tend to 
develop the independence of the student and also develop 
in him the power of simple, effective speech. 



/ 
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CHAPTER I. 



"Extempore" or "Extemporaneous" as defined in the 
dictionary is "without previous study or meditation; 
without preparation; on the spur of the moment." But 

* ' Extempore ' ' as applied to the study of Extemporaneous 
Public Speaking is given a broader meaning — ^Extempore 
or Extemporaneous speaking is standing before an audi- 
ence tod delivering a speech which has 
Definition been previously prepared, but not com- 
of mitted to memory. This is the definition 

Extempore of extempore speech which we shall use 
Speaking. as a basis for the study of the subject 

here. Accepting this definition and 
meaning of the subject we see how Extemporaneous 
Speaking can be studied and results accomplished. We 
thus see that extempore speaking does imply and require 
preparation, and the more preparation the better, provid- 
ing it is the right kind of preparation. But it forbids 
committing the speech to memory and forbids it in the 
most emphatic manner. Let the student understand that 
if he commits his speech to memory he is defeating the 
very purpose for which he is studying extempore speech. 
He is weakening instead of strengthening himself in real 
power as a public speaker. 

The general object of the study of extempore speech 
may be said to be to gain power and facility and fiuency 
in public speech. To learn how to present one 's ideas to 
a public audience with eif ect and without embarrassment. 
This is an accomplishment which every individual is 
bound to feel the need of at some time or other in his life 

and yet an accomplishment which very 

General few possess. Why! Because they have 

Object of never had a chance for study in this sub- 

the Study of ject. Bankers, merchants, farmers, and 

Extempore men in other lines of work where exten- 

Speech. sive public speaking is not essential are 

continually finding themselves at a loss 
to express their ideas when called upon to do so before 
a public audience. They are embarrassed or frightened 
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out of their wits when called upon to address an audience 
although they have ease of expression, power and force- 
fulness in private conversation. To acquire the same 
forcefulness, ease and power in conversing with an audi- 
ence that one naturally has in private conversation is 
what we should seek to accomplish by the study of Ex- 
temporaneous Speech. 

Power and ability in Extempore Speaking can be ac- 
quired by any individual who is willing to give to the 
subject a reasonable amount of study and application. 

Some careful thought is required, some energy is de- 
manded, some sacrifice of time must be 
Can Power made, but this is what must be done in 
in Extempore the pursuit of power in any line of study 
Speaking Be or work. A reasonable amount of study 
Acquired of the fundamental principles that un- 
and How? derlie the art of extempore speech-mak- 
ing and a like amount of practice in mak- 
ing speeches according to these principles will give power 
to the student. Lord Chesterfield says : ** What is called 
a good speaker is as much a mechanic as a good shoe- 
maker, and the two trades are equally to be learned by 
some degree of application. ' ' 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON I. 



In facing an audience the speaker should make up 
his mind that he is not going to be embarrassed. 

An exercise of the will is required to do this. Let him 
remember that if he were facing a single individual of 
that audience he would not be frightened or embarrassed, 

and as the audience is but a collection of 
How to single individuals to whom he is to talk 
Face an there is no necessity for fright or em- 
Audience, barrassment. It is only self-conscious- 
ness that causes embarrassment, and if 
the speaker will think more of his subject and less of 
himself his embarrassment will tend to disappear. Also 
if the speaker can but interest himself in the welfare of 
his audience and feel that he has something tg give them 
that is worth while and' that they really need he will for- 
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get himself and experience less embarrassment. Let the 
speaker lose sight of himself in his desire to instruct, en- 
lighten, or entertain his audience. 

The speaker must always cause his audience to feel 
that he is master of the situation. He must manifest 
confidence in himself and in his subject and the audience 

will at once feel confidence in him. A 
Necessary for weak, vacillating style and manner will 
Speaker to not arouse the confidence of an audience 
Command in the speaker. Show an audience that 
the Situation, you are in earnest, that you mean busi- 
ness, that you know what you are about, 
and they are ready to listen and respect you. There is 
nothing more important for the young speaker than to 
cause the audience to feel that he is master of the situa- 
tion. By all means remember this every time you go be- 
fore your audience. 

Never is there more necessity for clear, accurate 
thinkging than while standing before your audience. 

Usually this is a trying situation and apt to distract one 's 

thoughts. But the faculties must be col- 
Speaker Must lected. You must bring your mind to 
Think Clearly bear with all its power upon the subject 
While Stand- in hand. There is nothing that will do 
ing Before more to enable you to think clearly while 
Audience. standing before the audience than to 

have a thorough knowledge of your sub- 
ject — to feel that you are fully prepared for the occa- 
sion. Here again the will must be brought to bear. 
Teach the mind to live up to its requirements. You can 
think clearly while seated in your study. Train yourself 
to think with equal clearness while standing on your 
feet before an audience. Practice will give you in- 
creased power. 



DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON I. 



It has been said above that the speaker must be 
master of the situation. Likewise he must be master 
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of himself. Nothing adds to the speaker's power in de- 
livery more than self-command. As you 
To Command walk upon the platform, step firmly and 
One's Self, confidently. When you face your audi- 
ence look them in the eye. Don't fidget 
and squirm around. Let every movement and action be 
definite. 

Also great power is added to delivery by clear and 
distinct expression. Speak out clearly and with strength. 
If what you have to say is worth saying it is worth say- 
ing so that your audience can under- 
Express stand every word. Many a good thought 
Clearly and is spoiled in the expression simply be- 
Distinctly cause you do not enable the audience to 
What You get it. Articulate distinctly and enun- 
Have to Say. ciate clearly. The young speaker can 

not be too careful in these matters. 
Watch and criticise yourself in these things. 

A speaker cannot possess good delivery, without 
good bodily poise. By good bodily poise is meant proper 
balance and carriage of the body upon the platform. To 

stand with stooped shoulders and sunken 
To Maintain chest is not good bodily poise. To shuf- 
Bodily Poise, fle constantly on one's feet or to sway 

the body from side to side is not good 
bodily poise. To stand firmly with head erect and chest 
up, to make no indefinite and meaningless motions, to 
move when you do move with definiteness and precision, 
these things are what constitute good bodily poise, which 
i$ absolutely necessary for eflfective speaking. 
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Synopsis off Chapter I. 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Definition of Extempore Speaking. 

2. General Object of the Study of Extempore 

Speaking. 

3. Can Power in Extempore Speaking be Ac- 

quired ? 

II. Thought Purpose of Lesson I. 

1. To Know How to Face an Audience. 

2. To Know How to Command the Situation. 

3. To Think Clearly While Standing Before Aud- 

ience. 

III. Delivery Purpose of Lesson I. 

1. To Conunand Yourself. 

2. To Express Clearly and Distinctly What You 

Have to Say. 

3. To Maintain ^'Bodily Poise." 

IV. Practice Selection for Self Command, Clear Expres- 

sion and Bodily Poise. 

LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. j 



Four-score and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation — or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated — can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We are met to dedicate a 
portion of it as the final resting place of those who have 
given their lives that that nation might live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can 
not consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it, far above our power to add or to detract. The 
world will very little note nor long remember, what we 
say here ; but it can never forget what they did here. 
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It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly car- 
ried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us ; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion ; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 

V. Assignment : Be prepared at next meeting of 
class to give ^ ' Extempore ' ' a speech of from three to five 
minutes in length, on the following subject: ^^ Benefits I 
Hope to Derive From a Course In Practical Extempore 
Speaking." (Name and discuss at least three benefits.) 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 



Paragraph I. 

1.— What is the dictionary definition of "Extempore" or "Extem- 
poraneous" ? 

2. — What is the meaning of "Extempore" as applied to the study of 
speech-making in this book? 

3 — Does Extempore speaking admit of preparation for the speech 
beforehand ? 

4. — What is especially forbidden in the preparation of an extem- 
poraneous speech? 

5. — How may the student really weaken instead of strengthen him- 
self and defeat the object of this study of extempore speech? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — State briefly the general object of the study of Extempofe 
speaking? 

2. — Is the power and ability to speak extemporaneously before an 
audience a desirable accomplishment? Why? 

3. — Why is it that so few people possess this power? 

4. — What should we seek to accomplish by the study of Extempor- 
aneous speech? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — Can power in Extempore Speaking be acquired by any indiv- 
idual? How? 

2. — What are some of the things required? 

3. — What will give the student power? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — On what point should the speaker make up his mind in facing 
his audience? 

2.— What will help him to do this? 

3. — What is it that causes embarrassment? 

4. — State two things that will help to overcome embarrassment? 
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Paragraph V. 

1. — What must the speaker always cause his audience to feel? 

2. — How may he do this? 

3. — How may the speaker cause his audience to listen and respect 
him? 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — What kind of thinking is necessary as you stand before your 
audience? 

2. — What will help you to think clearly and. aoeurately while 
standing before your audience? 

3 — What must you train yourself to do? 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — What is necessary for the speaker in addition to being master of 
the situation? 

2. — What adds greatly to the speaker's power in delivery? 

3. — How should you walk upon the platform or before your audience? 

4. — State some things you should do and some things you should 
not do? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — By what is great power added to delivery? 

2. — How should you speak out? 

3. — How is many a good thought spoiled in the expression? 

4. — In what two things can the young speaker not be toe careful? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — Without what can a speaker not possess good delivery? 

2. — What is meant by good bodily poise? 

3. — State some things that do not constitute good "Bodily Poise"? 

4. — rName three things that do constitute good "Bodily Poise"? 
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CHAPTER 11. 



One of the first questions which confronts the speaker 
when called upon to give a speech at a certain time 
is: ''What shall I speak upon?" The question of 
Qhoosing a subject arises. In the first place let us say 
don't ask some one else what subject to speak upon. 
Think it out for yourself. It is better not to choose an 

abstract subject. Don't choose a subject 

Choosing a simply because it sounds like a good sub- 
Subject, ject. Many a subject has a good sound, 

but is too abstract for practical treat- 
ment. For example — '^It is Hard for An Empty Bag to 
Stand Upright/' sounds well as a subject, but the begin- 
ning speaker would find it somewhat difficult to say much 
in an extemporaneous way upon this subject For your 
first speeches select such subjects as appeal directly to 
your own experience. Things concerning which you have 
thought and about which you have some ideas of your 
own. Some subject which pertains to your own work in 
school; or some subject of current importance concern- 
ing which you may have been reading in the magazines or 
newspapers. If possible always select a subject which is 
of interest to yourself and about which you can say some 
things that will make it of interest to your hearers. 

The choosing of a subject for a speech is not always an 
easy matter, but stick to it, think it out for yourself, use 
your own ingenuity and brains, and don't depend upon 
some one else to do it for you. 

After your subject has been chosen then comes the 
work of planning your speech. The best plan that you 
can follow in the beginning is to think of three definite 
points which you desire to make concerning your sub- 
ject. Have these points stated in the simplest possible 
way and fixed definitely in the mind. Then use your 

mind; think out a few things you wish 
Planning to say concerning each point. Don't 
Your commit any words or sentences to mem- 

Speech, ory, but get a mental grasp of each 

point and the thing you wish to say con- 
cerning it. Dpft't burden the mind with an elaborate 
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outline. The simpler your plan the better. Leave your 
mind as free as possible to think while standing before 
your audience — don 't burden it with the task of remem- 
bering too much. Don't let the process of making ex- 
temporaneous speeches become burdensome. Keep it as 
simple as possible. 

As examples of simple plans take the following, se- 
lected from those handed in by a class and from which 
good extemporaneous speeches were made : 

Subject — The Centralized School. 
I. What it is and where found. 
II. Benefits of Centralized Schools. 
III. Workability of plan in Country Districts. 

Subject — Our Navy. 
I. History of 
II. Size of 
III. Comparison with other Navies. 

Subject — Success in Life. 
I. Self support. 
11. A Good Education. 
III. A Good Occupation. 

With such a simple plan as any one of the above the 
mind is left free to think. There are many things that 
might be said on each point by taking a little thought 
before hand. But you do not need to say many things 
on each point. Say a few things definitely and well on 
each point and the total will make a first class speech. 
Don't try to exhaust the subject. Use your own inge- 
nuity in constructing plans but keep your plan always 
simple and plain. 

Getting material for a speech is an important matter. 
The two main things to consider perhaps are (1) the 
source, and (2) the kind of material. Let the first 
source from which you seek material be your own mind. 
Ask yourself first what you know about the subject. 
Take an inventory of your mental stock in trade. Think 

out a few original ideas concerning the 
Getting subject and use these as a basis for fur- 
Material. . ther research. After you have ' ' thought 

out" the subject to the full extent of 
your mental ability then re-enforce your own ideas by 
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'* reading up" on the subject from any source where 
material is available and by conversing with and consult- 
ing your friends as to their ideas upon the subject. Use 
any legitimate source from which to gather material, but 
always assimilate your material well and express it in 
your own words. As to the kind of material the speaker 
must discriminate, carefully — always discriminate be- 
tween strong and weak material — use only that which 
will add strength and lend interest to your speech. 
Where there is an abundance of material be careful in 
your process of selection. Select only those things which 
bear directly on your subject. 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON II. 



In lesson I. we spoke of necessity to master situation 
and to master self. It is likewise necessary to master 
your subject. Long, patient and careful thought before 
hand is necessary to do this. By mastering subject is 
meant the getting of a complete grasp of it. Don't simply 

partially grasp it, but endeavor to fully 
Master comprehend it. View it from as many 
Subject. different angles as possible. Try to 

think of everything that could possibly 
be thought of concerning it. And above all concern your- 
self with the essentials, that is, with the things that are 
really worth while concerning your subject. Those things 
which one really ought to know concerning it, and those 
things which you thing will be of interest to and bring 
real instruction to your hearers. Get as complete and 
thorough a knowledge of your subject as possible and 
you will no doubt be master of it when you come to make 
your speech. ** Whether acquired or natural the ability 
to completely Hhink out' a subject is of prime necessity. 
The young student at the outset should learn to finish 
every investigation he begins and continue the habit dur- 
ing life." 

When making a speech stick to your subject. Noth- 
ing l^ids interest and gives effectiveness to a speech 
so much as thQ observation of this simple rule. The 
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power of many a speaker is spoiled by his tendency to 

scatter and wandier away from his sub- 
To Learn ject. There is always a great temptation 
To to get away from the subject and pursue 

Stick to side issues that really do not pertain to 
Subject. the business in hand. Do not yield to 

this temptation. Do not digress any 
more than is absolutely necessary. If you wish to become 
an effective speaker learn at the outset to stick to your 
subject. 

The highest power of the speaker is manifested in his 
ability to convince his audience. Convince your hear- 
ers of the truth of the things you are saying — Convince 

them of your own earnestness and sin- 
Prepare cerity — You can carry conviction to the 
To Convince minds of your hearers only by mastery 
Audience. of and sticking to your subject. Wendell 

Phillips has said : **The chief thing I aim 
at is the mastery of my subject. Then I earnestly try to 
get the audience to think as I do." And to quote from 
Canon Fleming: ^^True eloquence is the art of placing 
truth in the most advantageous light for convincing and 
persuading an audience." 



DELIVERY PURPOSE OP LESSON II. 



To have a good delivery the speaker must learn to 
throw out his voice. This requires a physical as well 
.as a mental effort. The average speaker has plenty of 
vocal power if he will only use it. To speak in public and 
hold the attention of a large audience requires more 

energetic and forceful action of the voice 

To Throw than speaking in private conversation. 

Out the A forceful quality of voice is a large f ac- 

Voice. tor in securing and holding attention. 

Dont' be afraid to use your voice. Throw 
it out with forcefulness and spirit — Wake your audience 
up and keep them awake — Nothing will dispel attention 
and put an audience to sleep more quickly than a dull 
monotonous, droning voice. 
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To know how to breathe properly is an essential re- 
quirement for the public speaker. Nothing concerns the 
production of a good voice in speaking more than a 
knowledge of proper breathing. This is the very founda- 
tion of vocal expression — The so-called diaphragmatic 

breathing is the best method for the 

Learn to speaker to adopt. By the mastery of 

Breathe proper breath control the speaker is en- 

Properly. abled to keep his throat open and free 

for the passage of the voice. Thus the 
throaty quality is done away with and clearness, reson- 
ance and power insured. The subject of proper breath- 
ing can not be treated at length or in detail here as to do 
so would take up an undue amount of space. The stu- 
dent is advised to consult some special text-book or books, 
if available, on the use of the voice, and if possible secure 
a little personal instruction from some teacher who un- 
derstands proper breathing as it relates to voice pro- 
duction. 

In speaking throw your heart and soul into your 
work. Be in earnest. Earnestness is the prime essential 
in effective delivery. Earnestness in delivery will cover a 
multitude of sins; and defects which would otherwise de- 
tract will pass unnoticed under the cover 
Be of intense earnestness. If the audience 

In can be made to feel that the speaker is in 

Earnest. earnest they are ready to give respectful 

attention. Earnestness in delivery can 
be developed. If you are naturally lacking in this ele- 
ment of personality devote yourself to the development 
of it for it is verv essential indeed to effective delivery 
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Synopsis of Chapter II 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Choosing a Subject. 

2. Planning Your Speech. 

3. Getting Material. 

II. Thought Purpose of Lesson II. 

1. To Master Subject. 

2. To Learn to Stick to Subject. 

3. Prepare to Convince Audience. 

III. Delivery Purpose. 

1. To Throw Out the Voice, 
e. To Breathe Properly. 
3. Be in Earnest. 

IV. Practice Selection for Power in Throwing out the 
Voice and Developing Intense Earnestness. 

Press on! surmount the rocky steeps, 
Climb boldly o'er the torrent's arch; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps; 
He wins who dares the hero's march. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might 
Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And, through the ebon wall of night. 
Hew down a passage unto day ! 

V. Assignment. Be prepared at next meeting of class 
to give a five minute extemporaneous speech on some 
subject of your own choosing, paying especial at- 
tention to the points about which you have learned 
in Chapter II. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — What is one of the first questions that confronts the speaker 
when called upon for a speech at a certain time? 

2. — State what you should and should not do? 

3. — ^What kind of subjects should you choose for your first speeches? 

4. — Is the choosing of a subject for a speech an easy matter. 

5. — What must you do? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — What comes after your subject has been chosen? 

2. — What is the best plan to follow in the beginning? 

3 — What two things should the speaker not do? 

4. — In what condition should the mind be left as you face your 
audience? 

5. — Do you need to say a great many things on each point of your 
speech? 

6. — ^Rather what should the speaker do? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — ^What two main things should the speaker consider in getting 
material for his speech. 

2. — What source should the speaker seek first? 

3.— After you have "thought out" the subject carefully what should 
you then do? 

4. — State some things which it is well for the speaker to observe in 
regard to the kind of material. 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — In addition to mastery of situation and mastery of self what 
is necessary? 

2. — What is meant by mastering your subject? 

3. — What especially should you concern yourself with? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — When making a speech what should you do? Why? 

2. — How is the power of many a speaker spoiled? 

3. — In what is there always a great temptation? 

4. — If ^ou wish to Ijecome an effective speaker, ^wfhat iShould you 
leBm at tbe outset? 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — How is the highest power of the speaker manifested? 

2. — Of what must you convince your audience? 

3. — How can you carry conviction to the minds of your hearers? 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — To have a good delivery the speaker must learn what? 

2. — What does this require? 

3.— What kind of voice action is required to speak in public and 
hold the attention of a large audience? 

4. — ^What must you not be afraid to do? 

5. — ^What will dispel attention and put an audience to sleep quicker 
than anything else? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — ^What concerns the production of a good voice in speaking as 
much as anything else? 

2. — What kind of breathing is the best? 
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3. — What is the speaker able to do by proper mastery of breath 
control? 

4. — ^What is the student advised to do in regard to this subject? 
Paragraph IX. 

1. — What is one of the prime essentials in effective delivery? 

2. — What will earnestness do? 

3. — If the audience can be made to feel that the speaker is in 
earnest what are they ready to do? 

4. — Can earnestness in delivery be developed? 

5 — If you are naturally lacking in this element of personality, 
what should you do? 
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CHAPTER m. 



In Chapter I. we spoke of the GreneraJ Object of the 
Study of Extempore Speaking. It is well also to con- 
sider the Practical Object. We may say that the gen- 
eral object and the practical object over-lap to some 
extent, but the latter i& more specific. For example we 
may say that the general object is to acquire ease, fluency 

and power in public speech, while the 
Practical practical object may be said to be to 
Object learn how to use and apply this power 
of the and ability in a practical way — i. e., for 

Study of the accomplishment of practical pur- 
Extempore poses. You are not learning to speak in 
Speaking. public merely as an accomplishment. It 

is a fine thing to be an accomplished 
speaker, but to use your ability merely for display is not 
the highest purpose by any means. There are many times 
and occasions when you can use your ability to further 
the welfare of your community. One should always study 
the art of Public Speaking for the practical benefit he 
may hope to derive from it, and for the practical value 
of which he may hope to be to his fellow-men. 

As can readily be perceived there is a great differ- 
ence between Declamation and Extempore Speaking. 

Each has its place, but there is no doubt that the study 
of Extempore Speaking will give to the student greater 
power than the study of Declamation. In Declamation 
you are giving the thoughts and ideas of some one else 

which you have committed to memory. 

Difference In Extempore Speaking you are giving 

Between your own ideas and the result of your 

Declamation own observations expressed in your own 

and words and fresh from the forge of your 

Extempore own thought. In Declamation the pro- 

Spealdng. cess of the mind is one of recalling to 

memory what you have previously 
learned. In Extempore Speaking the mental process is 
one of actual thinking and at the same time clothing the 
thought in appropriate words. As has been said, Declam- 
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ation has its place, but the superior advantages of the 
study of Extempore Speaking are no doubt apparent to 
the student. 

Declamation and Extempore Speaking each has its own 
separate and distinct province. Each develops its own 
kind of power. If you wish to become a reader or inter- 
preter of literature, study Declamation. If you desire to 
become a forceful, practical and effective expresser of 
your own thoughts before a public audience, study 

Extempore Speaking. Declamation fur- 
The nishes perhaps the greater opportunity 

Province of for display in dramatic and oratorical 
Each. power, but Extempore Speaking accom- 

plishes greater practical results. Decla- 
mation is more apt to be studied as an accomplishment; 
while Extempore Speaking is studied for the practical 
good that may be accomplished through its use. An ef- 
fective and practical extemporaneous speaker will be of 
more benefit and a greater influence in a community in 
most cases than will a mere declaimer. However, while 
the province of each as a study is distinct, yet the two 
can be made to supplement each other very nicely, and 
the chances are that the one who is skilled in the art of 
Declamation, will in his extemporaneous work have a 
more effective delivery than the one who does not pos- 
sess this skill. It is well to study both if the opportunity 
offers and let each supplement the other. 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON III. 

A very important thing in the study of Extempor- 
aneous Spealdng is to learn to adapt the treatment of 
your subject to the audience you are addressing. The 

speaker's common sense must largely be his guide in 
this matter. A style of treatment that would be just 
the thing for one audience may be entirely unsuited to 

another. This must be taken into eon- 
To Adapt sideration by the speaker who would 
Treatment achieve the greatest success. The stu- 
of Subject dent can no doubt readily perceive what 
To is meant by this adaptation of treatment 

Audience. of subject to audience. For example if 

you are a doctor and are speaking upon 
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some medical subject before a medical convention made 
up entirely of doctors you can be much more technical 
in your treatment of the subject than you could be with 
the same subject before a popular audience made up of 
people less skilled in medical matters. In order to be 
made of interest to a mixed audience a technical sub- 
ject must be popularized. If you are a Congressman in 
the National Legislature and are dealing with the subject 
of '*Our Merchant Marine" you would use one style of 
treatment in speaking before your fellow congressmen, 
but you would change your style of treatment no doubt 
in addressing a chautauqua audience on the same subject. 
In addressing an audience of children on any subject you 
would use a different style of treatment Ifrom that which 
you would use in addressing an audience of adults upon 
the same subject. Upon the adaptation of the treatment 
of the subject to the kind of audience he is to address 
largely depends the speaker's success. Let the speaker 
always study the needs of the audience. 

The speaker should always realize the presence of 
his audience. The audience should be to the speaker 
not simply a monstrous ''thing" to which he is speaking, 
but there should be experienced by both speaker and 
audience a sort of personal relationship. The burden 
of responsibility for establishing this feeling depends 

upon the speaker, himself, for he is the 
•To leader of the occasion. The speaker 

Realize himself must establish the atmosphere. 
Presence of There is many a speech which we can- 
Audience, not help but feel would go off just as 

smoothly and as well if there were no 
audience present. This, however, is more apt to be true 
of the speech that has been committed to memory than 
of the Extempore speech. Let the speaker try always 
to realize in a personal way the presence of his audience 
and to establish if possible the feeling of personal inter- 
est and relationship. 

It is quite an art to talk to people and not at them 
from the public platform. Too many speakers talk at 
the audience instead of to the audience. How many 
speakers we have heard who never look into the eyes of 
the people they are addressing. How many talk ''over 
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the heads of the audience." The speaker does not 

necessarily have to lower his dignity — 

To Talk he does not have to **come down to the 

To People level ' ' of his audience ; he can lift the 

and not at audience up to his own level, but he can 

Them. never do it by talking at them. Much of 

what would otherwise be effective ora- 
tory is wasted on the desert air, simply because it is shot 
over the heads of the people. The speaker who looks at 
the floor, at the ceiling, out of the window, or at the walls, 
in fact every place but into the faces and eyes of his audi- 
ence never has the appearance of talking to his audience, 
but merely at them. The speaker in a small audience 
room, and with a small audience, who shouts and uses a 
loud vociferous voice, is talking at his hearers and not 
to them. Jiist the minute the speaker begins to talk to 
people and not at them his voice and style of delivery 
undergoes a great change. This matter of talking to 
people and not at them is worth a good deal of consid- 
eration by the student of Public Speaking. 

DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON in. 



As has been said a more energetic and forceful use 
of the voice is necessary in addressing a public audi- 
ence than in private conversation. This energetic and 
forceful use of the voice is necessary in order to reach 
out as it were and grasp the audience. That is, in order 
to ''get hold" of the audience, especially if it is large. 

The speaker to be really effective must 

To have a ''comprehensive" style of speak- 

Reach Out ing. His use of voice and style of de- 

and Grasp livery must be equal to the size of his 

Audience. audience. A thin, mild voice with no 

power infused into it will not hold a 
large audience for any great length of time. They may 
listen for awhile, but will get weary because of the mo- 
notony in a short time. The attention of an audience 
must often be "compelled." Let the speaker not be back- 
ward in using whatever power of voice is necessary to 
I", ach out and grasp and get hold of his audience. 
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After a speaker has once secured the attention of 
his audience he must hold it. How can this best be 
done is the problem which the speaker must solve — :of 
course the best way to hold the attention of the audience 
is to have something to say that is of interest to them. 
But often the members of an audience are only interested 

in so far as the speaker is able to make 
To Hold them interested. In the majority of 
Attention cases the larger part of the audience are 
After It indifferent and are ready to be inter- 
Is Secured, ested according to whether the speaker 

makes his subject interesting or not. 
Oftentimes what would otherwise be considered a very 
dull subject may be made extremely interesting by an 
attractive style of treatment and a pleasing gtyle of pre- 
sentation. Whereas on the other hand the most interest- 
ing subject may be robbed of its interest to an audience 
by a dull and lifeless presentation. Nothing will do more 
to hold the attention of an audience after it is secured 
than a forceful, energetic, and convincing style of de- 
livery. 

And in this connection it may be said that it is 
necessary for the speaker to infuse warmth and power 
of personality into his speaking. By warmth is meant 
that use of the tone and quality of voice which awakens 
a response in the hearts and minds of your hearers. 
And this quality of tone and voice is not artificial and 

can not be secured by any artificial 
To Infuse methods, it must come and can only come 

Warmth and in connection with sincerity and earnest- 
Power of ness of thought and feeling on the part 

Personality, of the speaker. It must be backed up 

. by the power of sincere and earnest per- 
sonality. ^^It is the man behind the words that makes 
them count" and just so is it the personality behind the 
voice that makes it effective. The author has in mind 
as he writes this paragraph one quite noted public speak- 
er in which these qualities are especially conspicuous, 
viz. : the warmth and power of personality, and this 
speaker never fails to inspire in his audience a great 
interest in the subject he presents, because they feel 
the man's extreme earnestness and honesty of purpose 
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and sincerity. In the *^ practice selection" given in con- 
nection with this chapter the student will see what is 
meant by warmth and tone color in the voice, which is a 
most effective quality in public speaking. 



Synopsis of Chapter III. 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Practical Object of Extempore Speaking. 

2. Difference Between Declamation and Extem- 

pore Speaking. 

3. The Province of Each. 

II. Thought Purpose of Lesson III. 

1. To Adapt Treatment of Subject to Audience. 

2. To Realize Presence of Audience. 

3. To Talk to People and not a^Them. 

III. Delivery Purpose of Lesson III. 

1. To Reach Out and Grasp Audience. 

2. To Hold Attention After it is Secured. 

3. To Infuse Warmth and Power of Personality. 

IV. Practice Selection for the Acquisition of Power to 
infuse warmth and tone-color into the Voice. 

» 

^^ THERE'S A GOOD TIME COMING." 

There 's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 
The pen shall supersede the sword. 
And Right, not Might, shall be the Lord 

In the good time coming. 
Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger; 
The proper impulse has been given — 

Wait a little longer. 

V. Assignment: Prepare speech for class putting into 
practice as best you can the thought and delivery 
purposes of this lesson. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — State briefly the difference between , the general object and 
the practical object of the study of extemporaneous speaking? 

2. — Should one study the art of Public Speaking as a mere ac- 
complishment? Why? 

3. — Are there many times when the speaker can use his ability 
in this direction to further the welfare of his community? 

4. — What then is the practical object one should have in mind 
in the study of Public Speaking? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — Is there a difference between the study of declamation and 
the study of extempore speaking? 

2. — Which will give to the student the greater real power? 

3. — State by means of comparison two differences between the 
two. 

4. — On which side do the superior advantages seem to be? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — Do declamation and extempore speaking each have its own 
separate province? 

2. — What does each do? 

3. — If you wish to become a reader or interpreter of literature 
which would you study? 

4. — Which if you wish a practical and effective expression of your 
own thoughts? 

5. — For what does declamation no doubt furnish the opportunity? 
But what does extempore speaking do? 

6. — Which will probably be of a greater benefit and influence in 
a community, a practical extemporaneous speak-er or a declaimer? 

7. — Can 'the study of the two however be made to supplement 
each other? 

8. — Is it well to study both if we have the opportunity? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What is very important in the study of extemporaneous 
speaking? 

2. — What must largely be the speaker's guide in the matter? 

3. — What must be taken into consideration by the speaker who 
would achieve the greatest success^? 

4. — Give two illustrations of what is meant by adapting treatment 
of subject to the audience. 

5. — In order to be of interest to a mixed audience what must be 
done with a technical subject? 

6. — Upon what does the speaker's success largely depend? 

7 — What should the speaker always study? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — What should the speaker always do? 

2. — What kind, of relationship should be experienced by both 
speaker and audience? 

3. — Upon whom is the burden of responsibility for establishing 
this relationship? 

4. — What is more apt to be true of the committed speech than 
of the extempore speech? 

5. — What should the speaker always try to realize and establish? 
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Paragraph VI. 

1. — What is quite as art in public speaking? 

2. — What do too many public speakers do? 

3. — Does the speaker necessarily have to "come down to the 
level of his audience"? What should he do? 

4. — Why is the effect of much oratory lost? 

5. — What are some of the things which speakers often do which 
gives the appearance of talking at people instead of to them?. 

6. — ^When a speaker begins to talk to people and not at them 
^what happens? 

7. — Is this matter of talking to people and not at them worth 
a good deal of consideration by the student? 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — Is a more energetic and forceful use of the voice necessary 
in public speaking than in private ^conversation? 

2. — Why is this necessary? 

3. — What must the speaker have to be really effective? 

4. — Must his use of voice and style of delivery be equal to the 
size of his audience? 

5. — What kind of a voice will not hold a large audience for any 
great length of time? 

6. — In what should a speaker not be backward? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — After the speaker has secured the attention of an audience 
what must he do? 

2. — Must the speaker himself solve this problem? 

3. — What is the best way to hold the attention of an audience? 

4. — But what is often the case with an audience? 

5.^-What is true in the majority of cases? 

6. — How may a dull subject often be made extremely interesting? 

7. — On the other hand how may the most interesting subject be 
robbed of its interest? 

8. — What will do much to hold the attention of an audience after 
it is secured? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — In connection with the subject treated in the preceding para- 
graph, what is necessary for the speaker to do? 
. 2. — What is meant by "warmth" as used here? 

3. — Is this quality of tone and voice artificial? How only can it 
be secured? 

4. — By what must it be backed up? 

5. — In the case of the speaker mentioned here why does he 
never fail to inspire in his audience a great interest in the subject 
He presents? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Practical training in Extempore Speaking has an im- 
portant influence in the development of "Personality." 
The very act of thinking and expressing your own 
thoughts before an audience develops your personal 

power. You learn to carry the body 

Extempore more correctly; you learn to use your 

Spealdng voice more effectively. The feeling of 

In Its necessity you feel to impress your 

Relation thought upon the minds of your audience 

To the causes both a mental and physical exer- 

Development tion that is most stimulating and benefl- 

of Person- cial. To be able to control and compel 

ality. the attention of an audience, to feel that 

you are master of yourself, your subject 
and the situation gives one a consciousness of personal 
power that can be derived in no other way. The man of 
personality is the man who can make his influence felt. 
The man who not only has the power of intelligent 
thought, but who can express his thoughts in the most 
forcible and effective manner is usually found to be the 
man of influence in his community ; the man of * * Person- 
ality." 

Practice in the art of Extempore Speaking also has 
a strong tendency to develop character. When one be- 
gins to speak in public he feels the necessity for strong 
and correct thought, he begins to feel that he is in the 
position of a teacher and instructor to his fellow men. 
This naturally causes him to express the highest and 

best thought that is in him. And then 
Power of he begins to feel the necessity of living 
Character, up to the high ideas he expresses. This. 

causes a high development of character. 
This practice calls into play all of one's faculties. It 
brings out of the speaker the best that is in him, not only 
in thought but in feeling. And as Dr. Buckley has said — 
^* Every extemporaneous address is the product of the 
whole man— mind, heart, voice — every supporting and 
expressing organ contributing in varying degrees of en- 
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ergy." And as Shurter has said — ''The self-reliance, 
alertness and thought vitality that comes from practice 
in extempore speaking are in time developed and 
strengthened into fixed habits." And these ''fixed habits" 
constitute character. 

Practice in extempore speaking also develops in one 
a readiness to meet emergencies which is a valuable 
asset of character. Independence and quickness of 
thought and alertness of action are required. By being 
called on to face an audience and deliver an extempor- 
aneous speech one is put to a severe test indeed. In this 

very thing he is called upon to meet a 

Readiness very trying experience and by proving 

To Meet himself equal to the occasion he gains 

Emergencies, the power to meet other emergencies of 

a similar nature and to be equal to other 
occasions where similar qualities are required. By per- 
sistent training and practice in the art of Extemporan- 
eous speaking one acquires a readiness and ability to 
meet those emergencies which each citizen is bound to 
be called upon at some time or other to meet and to be 
able to acquit himself in a creditable manner when called 
upon unexpectedly to address an audience of his fellow- 
men is a thing highly desirable. Dr. Buckley says: "An 
extemporaneous address is an emergency in every form 
of activity which can effect thought, emotion, language 
and expression." 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON IV. 



It is not only necessary to have clear and accurate 
thought in making an extemporaneous speech, but it 
is also necessary to feel one's subject, for as Quin- 
tilian, the great Roman writer, on the art of Extempore 
speech has said — *'It is strength of feeling combined 

with energy of intellect that renders us 

To Peel eloquent." And as Cannon Fleming, 

One's the English writer, has said: ''We must 

Subject. feel what we speak before we can make 

others feel it.'' Public speaking is a 
process which appeals to the feelings and emotions of an 
audience as well as to their intellects. And in addressing 
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an audience the speaker is bound to learn that: *'The 
emotions make no answer to the arguments directed to 
the head, but heart does answer heart in the same lan- 
guage as that in which it is addressed." And to quote 
from Dr. Buckley : * * There is no form of oratory in which 
strong feeling will not contribute greatly to success or 
entire absence of it prove an insurmountable barrier." 

The speaker must learn to arouse in himself emo- 
tional responsiveness. This is often a most difficult 
thing to do. It is much easier to give a cold, logical, 
intellectual statement of facts in an address than to 
arouse and stir up one's own faculties until there is an 
abundance of feeling to back up one's thought. The 

speaker at times needs strong dramatic 
Emotional power and action in order to impress his 
Response. thoughts upon the hearts and minds of 

his hearers. But this strong dramatic 
power never comes through the mere cold action of the 
intellect. It comes and can only come through an intense 
emotional responsiveness to the thought one is express- 
ing. This emotional responsiveness must as Webster has 
said ''beam from the eye and inform every feature" — 
Without emotional response one cannot accomplish the 
most effective results in public speaking. 

But while emotional responsiveness is necessary to 
effective speaking, intense mental energy is also neces- 
sary. It is this quality of mental energy that gives ac- 
curacy, conciseness and power to the statement of the 
speaker's thought and ideas. The mind must be in- 
tensely alert and active. It must act 
Mental with vigor. Strong vigorous thought is 
Energy. a great factor in securing and holding 

the attention of an audience. One does 
not like to listen to a sluggish speaker. The student of 
public speaking should train his mind to think always 
with vigor and energy. Any time and labor spent in 
training the mind in this manner will be fully repaid in 
increased power and eff^ctiyep^ss upon the platform. 
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DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON IV. 



It is important that the speaker be able to back up 
his emotional responsiveness by proper vocal action. 

All speakers are not able to do this by any means. How 
often do we see speakers whose power of thought is far 
in advance of their power of expressing their thoughts. 

Whose emotional power outruns their 
To Back power to give proper vocal expression to 
Up One's their emotions. Self-control and reserve 
Emotional power are necessary in order to give 
Response correct vocal expression to the speaker's 
By Proper feelings. For example take the preacher 
Vocal who from his pulpit is narrating a pa- 

Action, thetic story or incident, if he allows him- 
self to be so overcome by his emotions 
that he breaks down and weeps, his audience are going 
to have their minds turned in the wrong direction ; they 
are going to feel sorry for the preacher rather than have 
their sympathies aroused by the pathos of the situation 
he is endeavoring to portray. In order to arouse the 
feelings of the audience the speaker must always main- 
tain perfect control of his own emotions and express 
them with proper vocal action. 

Just as the speaker's thought and feeling outrun 
his power of vocal expression so it often happens 
that his mental energy is not backed up by appropri- 
ate physical energy. Mental energy alone is not suf- 
ficient in public speech. There must also, be an abund- 
ance of physical energy. There is nothing more pathetic 

than to see a speaker upon the public 
To Back platform with an exceedingly strong 
Up One's mind, but a very weak body. The 
Mental speaker with a moderate degree of 
Energy By brains and an abundance of physical en- 
Appropriate ergy and power will make a greater suc- 
Physical cess ip public speaking than the man 
Energy. with a strong intellect but with a weak 

bodily presence. The student in the art 
of extemporaneous speaking should aim at a combination 
of the two and strike if possible the happy medium. Let 
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him develop all the mental energy of which he is capable 
and then train his physical powers mitil he can attain to 
the harmonious co-operation of the mind and body in 
expressing his thoughts and ideas extemporaneously. 

To be forceful and yet not bombastic is a very nec- 
essary thing in extemporaneous speaking. Many a 

speaker in attempting to become forceful becomes merely 
bombastic. A speech in which there is more sound than 
sense is mere bombast. Forcefulness in public speaking 

doesn't always consist in loudness of 
To Be voice. Nothing is more common, how- 
Forceful ever, than for the public speaker to mis- 
and take loudness for force. One speaker 

Yet Not may utter a thought in almost a whisper 
Bombastic, and yet put into the utterance more real 

force than another speaker would in the 
loudest tone. It is intensity and earnestness in the voice 
and not loudness that gives the subtle quality of force- 
fulness for which every public speaker should strive. 
Strive with all your might to achieve forcefulness in your 
delivery and expression in public speech, but likewise 
strive with all your might to avoid the development of 
a bombastic style. 
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Synopsis of Chapter IV. 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Extenapore Speaking in its relation to the de- 

velopment of Personality. 

2. Power of Character. 

3. Readiness to meet Emergencies. 

II. Thought Purpose of Lesson IV. 

1. To feel one's subject. 

2. Emotional Response. 

3. Mental Energy. 

III. Delivery Purpose. 

1. To back up one's Emotional Response by prop- 

er vocal action. 

2. To back up one's Mental Energy by appro- 

priate Physical Energy. 

3. To be Forceful and yet not Bombastic. 

IV. Practice Selection for the Acquisition of Power to 
back up Mental and Emotional Energy with appro- 
priate Vocal and Physical Force. 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome 

Know ye not Pompey ? many a time and oft 

Have you climbed up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes to triumph over Pompey 's blood? 

Begone — 

V. Choose a Subject from Special List given or from 
some other source and prepare a five minute Extem- 
pore Speech with special reference to Thought and 
Delivery Purposes of Lesson IV. 



L. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — In what has practical training in extempore speaking an 
important influence? 

2. — What develops your personal power? 

3. — What are some of the things you learn? 

4. — ^What does the feeling of necessity to impress your thought 
upon the minds of the audience cause? 

5. — What gives one a consciousness of po'virer that can be derived 
in no other way? 

6. — What kind of man is usually found to be the man of influence 
in his community? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — ^What also does practice in extempore speaking have a ten- 
dency to develop? 

2. — What necessity does one feel when he begins to speak in 
public? 

3. — What does this cause him to do? 

4. — And then what does he begin to feel and what does this 
cause? 

5. — What two things does this practice do? 

6. — What does Dr. Buckley say about every extemporaneous 
address? 

7. — Give the substance of quotation from Shurter? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — Does practice in extempore speaking develop in one a readi- 
ness to meet emergencies? 

2. — Is this a valuable asset of character? 

3. — What are required? 

4. — What power does one gain in being put to the test of facing 
an audience and giving an extemporaneous address? 

5. — What does one acquire by persistent training and practice 
in the art of extemporaneous speaking? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What is necessary in making an extemporaneous speech be- 
sides to have clear and accurate thought? 

2. — What does Quintilian say? 

3. — What does Canon Fleming say that bears on the topic of 
this paragraph? 

4. — To what does the process of public speaking appeal as well 
as to the intellect of an audience? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — What must the speaker learn to do? 

2. — Is this often a difficult thing to do? Why? 

3. — ^What does the speaker at times need in order to impress his 
thoughts upon the hearts and minds of his hearers? 

4. — How can this strong dramatic power, and action come? 

5. — Why is emotional response necessary? 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — What is necessary besides emotional responsiveness? 
2. — What does this quality of mental energy give? 
3. — What must the mind do? 
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4. — What is a great factor in securing and holding the attention 
of an audience? . ^ 

5. — What should the student of Public Speaking do? 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — By what must the speaker be able to back up his emotional 
responsiveness ? 

2. — Are all speakers able to do this? Why? 

3. — What two things are necessary in order to give correct vo<Sal 
expression to the speaker's feelings? 

4.- — Give an illustration of this. 

5. — In order to arouse the feelings of the audience, what must 
the speaker always do? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — What is a very necessary thing in extemporaneous speaking? 

2. — What kind of a speech is said to be mere bombast? 

3. — In what does forcefulness in Public Speaking not coi^sist? 

4. — What is a common error? 

5.-r-What is it in the voice that gives the subtle quality of foree- 
fulness for which every speaker should strive? 
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CHAPTER V. 



Study in the art and practice of Extemporaneous 
Speaking is bound to be of value to one in later life. 

The student always likes to feel that what he is studying 
will be at. some time or other of some practical use and 
value. As has been stated in a previous chapter there 

are bound to come times when one will 

The Value be called upon to speak in public and up- 

of Kztempore on the way in which he acquits himself 

Speaking To of this task depends to quite an extent 

One Later his success and influence. There is per- 

In Life, haps no study which is more certain to 

be of practical value to one later in life 
than the study of Extemporaneous speaking. To quote 
again from Quintilian : ' * The richest fruit of all our study 
and the most ample recompense for the extent of our 
labor is the faculty of speaking extempore." And as 
Sargent Prentiss, one of our own great American public 
speakers has said: ''I would again praise before any 
other acquisition that of expressing forcibly and with 
ease any idea which the mind may contain." 

Study and Practice in the art of Extempore Speaking 
will be of value to one in the business world. The 
author of this book not long ago had a banker say to 
him: ''I attended a bankers' convention recently and I 
know I had just as good ideas as many of the speakers 

who spoke upon various subjects, and I 

In Business felt that some of my ideas ought to be 

Social and expressed, but I did not have the ability 

Political to get up and make a speech. ' ' And the 

World. same banker added that he would give 

hundreds of dollars for the ability to 
speak in public. And this is but a sample of the way iil 
which men in business look upon this subject. The value 
of the faculty of public extempore speech to one in busi- 
ness can hardly be estimated in dollars and cents. In 
the social world also the faculty is of a great value for 
one is continually being called upon to preside or speak 
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at banquets and other public gatherings and should be 
able to meet these requirements. And the value of the 
power of forcible and effective extempore speech in the 
political world is self-evident and needs not to be en- 
larged upon here. 

One often hears the expression, "Does it pay to 
study a certain subject?" From what has been said in 
the two preceding paragraphs one can readily see that 
the study of Extempore Speaking does pay. Remember 
this, that even though your particular line of business 

may not require the constant practice of 

Does It public speaking, yet it will pay you even 

Pay. to meet the occasional demands that may 

be made upon you in this matter. A cer- 
tain prominent American writer has said : "In no country 
whatever is a genius for writing or speaking a more 
useful or commanding endowment than in this." And 
if this endowment in the ability of public speech is of 
such commanding importance it certainly will pay the 
student to study the art in order to .gain greater pro- 
ficiency. 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON V. 



It should always be the aim of the speaker to master 
his subject from a definite, simple, practical standpoint. 

The more simple, definite, and practical a speech is, the 

more influence it will have with a modern 

To Master audience. The highest art in public 

Subject from speech is that which enables one to pre- 

Simple, sent his subject in a simple clear style 

Definite, and manner. Says Tacitus: ''In early 

Practical times the people, rude and unpolished. 

Standpoint, might well be contented with the tedious 

length of unskilled speeches ; and indeed 
to be able to harangue for a whole day together was it- 
self looked upon at that illiterate period as a talent 
worthy of admiration." 

The speaker to be most effective must strive to con- 
dense his speech. The kind of public speaking men- 
tioned in the quotation from Tacitus in the preceding 
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paragraph is not the kind in demand at the present time. 

The present age does not want the 

To speaker who ^ * says nothing with elabora- 

Condense tion." The philosophy of this matter 

Speech. can be set forth no better perhaps than 

in the following quotation from Landor : 
*'Phocion conquered with few soldiers, and he convinced 
with few words. I know not what better description I 
could give you either of a great captain or a great 
orator. ' ' 

In making a public speech the speaker should not 
waste words. It is very noticeable how much more 
'* wordy" some speakers are than others. The speaker 
should mak;e every word count. In constructing your 
speech learn to cut out all superfluous words. Also use 
great care and exercise choice in your selection of words. 

Some words mean much more than oth- 
Make ers and certain words are better adapted 

Every Word to the expression of certain shades of 
Count. thought than others. Endeavor to in- 
corporate those words into your speech 
which will express your particular meaning in the most 
direct, plain and simple way. It has been said of Lin- 
coln: ** President Lincoln who was e most effective off- 
hand speaker said that he owed his skill in this art to the 
early practice of reducing every thought he entertained 
to the plainest and simplest words. Then when he de- 
sired to enunciate an idea he had no difficulty in giving 
it a form that even a child could understand. ' ' 

DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON V. 



And as in thought so in delivery or presentation of 
thought the speaker must be simple yet clear. One 

may by careful study have been able to reduce his 
thoughts to the simplest possible form and yet when 
he comes to express them before an audience he may fail 
in making them clear to his hearers. Because one has 

his thoughts clear in his own mind is not 

To Be positive assurance that he will be able to 

Simple Yet make his meaning plain to his audience. 

Clear. Here is where a good many speakers 

fail. They take too much for granted; 
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they seem to think because they understand the subject 
so well that their hearers ought to have an equally clear 
understanding of it. To have a thought perfectly clear 
in your own mind is one thing, but to make that thought 
clear to an audience of listeners may be quite another 
thing. Quite a notable example of this was observed re- 
cently when a noted Engineer from the Panama was 
called upon to address a body of students. There is no 
doubt ' but that the speaker had a clear, accurate and 
and practical comprehension of his subject in his own 
mind, but he failed miserably in his attempt to make his 
ideas clear to his audience. The art of simple and ef- 
fective delivery must be cultivated. 

Directness in delivery in extempore speaking should 
also be cultivated. The speaker who does not *'hem" 
and **haw" and ''beat around the bush," but goes 
straight into his subject is bound to be the most effective. 
The highest quality of directness in Extempore Speak- 
ing can but be obtained by plunging right in and getting 

at the heart of your subject as quickly as 

Be possible. Long introductions and tedious 

Direct. .explanations, and endless reiterations 

are out of place and detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of a speech always. By hearing and com- 
paring different speeches with this point in mind the 
student will begin to understand and appreciate what 
is meant by the quality of directness. Cultivate your 
critical ability in this matter and by all means be a most 
severe critic of yourself. Teach yourself and train your- 
self to be direct in all your public speaking work. 

The speaker should by ail means see to it that his 
simplicity of treatment is made effective and impres- 
sive by his delivery. The delivery should always be 
adapted to the kind of thought one is expressing. The 
finest and most impressive effects are produced in public 
speaking by a harmony of thought and delivery. By 

keeping one's delivery simple does not 
To Make necessarily mean to take all the life and 
Simplicity f orcef ulness out of it. The delivery may 
Effective be very simple and yet very forceful. 
and The author has in mind one of our great- 

Impressive, est pulpit orators now living. His 

treatment of his subject is always simple 
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and clear and yet his delivery while well suited to his 
theme is always powerful nd full of force. And George 
R. Wendling, the great orator, said to the author on a 
certain occasion: ''By all means teach your students to 
stick to simplicity ; simplicity is the thing in public speak- 
ing." And in referring to Wendell Phillips he said he 
was the most simple of all speakers ; in his introductions 
especially he used the plainest words and the most simple 
sentences so that even a child could understand the 
meaning of this great speaker. A study of that great 
modern masterpiece Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and 
the appropriate delivery of same will reveal the highest 
art in making simplicity effective and impressive. 
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Synopsis of Chapter V. 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Value of Extempore Speaking to one later in 

life. 

2. In Business, Social, Political World. 

3. Does it payf v 

II. Thought Purpose. 

1. To master subject from definite, simple, prac- 

tical standpoint. 

2. To condense speech. 

3. To make every word count. 

III. Delivery Purpose. 

1. To be simple yet clear. 

2. To be direct. 

3. To make simplicity eflfective and impressive. 

IV. Practice Selection for Acquisition of Voice Power. 

Thou too, sail on, ship of State ! ' o 

Sail on, Oh Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hope of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
We know what Master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge, and what a heat. 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

V. Assignment: Prepare and give five minute extern^ 
pore speech paying special attention to directness 
and simplicity. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — What does the student always like to feel with regard to 
what he is studying? 

2. — Upon what does his success and influence often depend later 
in life? 

3. — Is there any study more certain to be of practical value later 
in life than extempore speaking? 

4. — What does Quintilian say on this subject? 

5. — What does Sargent Prentiss say? 

Paragraph II. 

1.— Will the study of extempore speaking be of value to one in 
the business world? 
. 2. — State the author's experience with the banker. 

3. — Can the value of the faculty of extempore speech to one in 
business be estimated in dollars and cents? 

4, — Why is ability to speak extemporaneously of value in the 
social world? 

5. — Is it of value in the political world? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — Does the study of extempore speaking pay one even if his 
business does not require the constant practice of speaking? 

2. — What has a prominent American writer said on this point? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What should always be the aim of the speaker? 

2. — What is the highest art in public speech? 

3. — What does Tacitus say of the people in early times? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — ^What must the speaker strive to do to be effective? 

2. — What kind of speeches are not in demand at the present time? 

3.— What does Landor say on this point? 

Paragraph VI: 

1. — In making a public speech what should the speaker not do? 

2. — In constructing your speech what must you learn to do? 

3. — What kind of words should you endeavor to incorporate into 
your speech? 

4. — Quote what has been said of Lincoln and his skill in effective 
off-hand speaking. 

Paragraph VII. ^ 

1. — What must the speaker be in delivery as well as in thought? 

2. — Is the fact that one has the thought clear in his own miind 
any positive assurance that he will make the thought clear to his 
audience? 

3. — ^Wherein do a good many speakers fail? 

4. — What is said of a certain noted engineer? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — What should also be cultivated in extemporaneous delivery? 

2. — What kind of a speaker is bound to be the most effective? 

3. How can the highest quality of directness in extempore 
speaking be attained? 
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4. — State some things that are out of place. 

5. — What will especially help the student to understand what 
is meant by the quality of "directness"? 

6. — What should you cultivate and teach yourself? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — To what should the delivery always be adapted? 

2. — How are the finest effects produced in speaking? 

3. — May one' delivery be very simple and yet very forceful? 

4. — ^What does Geo. R. Wendling say about simplicity? 

5. — What does he say about Wendell Phillips? 

6. — What great masterpiece is a good example of effective and 
impressive simplicity? 



I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Enthusiasm in Extemporaneous Speaking is a valuable 
asset of the. Speaker. You can set it down as a fact that 
the audience will never be any more enthusiastic over 
a subject than the speaker himself. In fact, upon the 

speaker depends largely the enthusiasm 

The Value of the occasion. If the audience goes to 

of sleep it is usually the speaker's fault. 

Enthusiasm Henry Ward Beecher once when asked 

In by a young minister what he would do 

Extempore if the members of his congregation went 

Spealdng. to sleep while he was preaching made 

answer that he would look around and 
try to find out what was the matter with the preacher. 
An audience always prefers to listen to a speaker who is 
enthusiastic over his subject. A speaker who is enthusi- 
astic and full of life will seldom fail to command the 
earnest attention of his audience. Cultivate with all 
your might the quality of enthusiasm in your speaking. 

Enthusiasm is also a valuable element of personality 
in actual life. It is always an incentive to work for the 
student to keep before his mind the relation and bearing 
of the subject he is studying to the actual life in which 
he will later engage. There is no better place than in 
the Public Speaking Class to develop those qualities 

which will be of service to one later on 
Value of . in his relations with his fellow men. The 
Enthui^asm man of enthusiasm, of energy, if his 
as an enthusiasm and energy be turned in the 

Element of right direction and be backed up by 
Personality brains and common sense will always be 
in Actual a greater power for good and will ac- 
Life. complish more in life, than the man 

without these qualities. We always like 
the man of brains and enthusiasm, the man who not only- 
does things himself but inspires others to noble, earnes't 
effort. By striving to put enthusiasm into your speeches 
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before your class it will become an established element 
of character and you will carry it out with you into, other 
relations of life. 

Enthusiasm as an element in public speaking as well 
as in character can be developed. It should always be 
the aim of the student to strengthen himself in those 
qualities wherein he is naturally weak or deficient. If 
he is lacking in the quality of enthusiasm in his speak- 
ing he should concentrate his efforts upon the develop- 
ment of this quality. But the student 
Can may ask how can this be done. It can 

Enthusiasm be done by the use of the will. No one 
Be else can put enthusiasm into you. You 

Developed, must put it into yourself or ratUer bring 

out of yourself what is in you. Rouse 
yourself up, keep all your faculties on the alert, get in- 
terested in your subject, put life into yourself and into 
your speech. The way to be enthusiastic is to be enthusi- 
astic. Commit some passage or passages to memory 
which require enthusiastic rendition and then practice on 
them, throwing into the practice all your heart and soul 
and voice. Get into the spirit of the situation and prac- 
tice it until you feel that you have the power of voice to 
give to it the proper interpretation. Take for example 
the practice selection given in connection with the lesson 
and practice on it with vigor and energy getting right 
into the spirit of it and throwing out the voice with power 
and adapting it to the expression of the thought and 
sprit of the selection, and you will develop an enthusiasm 
in delivery which will no doubt enter into you and give 
you greater power in your extemporaneous work. In- 
vent ways of your own for developing this enthusiasm. 
As in all other things use your brains and ingenuity but 
above everything else bring your power of will to bear. 
Keep at it until you get results. They are bound to come 
with faithful effort, and even the most lifeless speaker 
can becouie enthusiastic ^nd effective. 
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THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON VI. 



From what has been said above concerning the value 
of enthusiasm and its development it naturally follows 
that in the thought purpose of this lesson the student 
should devote himself to the task of feeling enthusiasm. 
Of course enthusiasm must be felt by one 's self before it 
can be imparted to others. Therefore to feel enthusiasm 

is the first step. In considering how to 
To Feel do this the student must take thought. 

Enthusiasm. One of the best ways to develop this 

feeling of enthusiasm is to choose a sub- 
ject in which one is interested, the more intensely he is 
interested in it the better. Then become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject and consider the means neces- 
sary to make the subject of the greatest interest and 
value to your listeners. Become thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that you have something to say on this particular 
subject which your audience ought to know and concern- 
ing which you can tell them better than any-one else. As 
has been stated in a previous lesson consider the needs 
of your audience and the adaptation of your style of 
treatment to them. Study on your subject, discuss it 
with your friends, master it, become so in earnest over it 
that you cannot help but feel enthusiastic concerning it. 
*' Energy and fervor are qualities necessary to the suc^ 
cess of an address. Listless speakers do not receive at- 
tention; nor will mere muscular effort and vociferation 
suffice; the countenance, gesture and voice must indicate 
earnestness. ' ' — ^Buckley. 

But there are two kinds of enthusiasm; mental and 
physical. Many speakers are mentally enthusiastic. 
That is to say they have a thorough appreciation of their 
subject and its extreme importance, they have mastered 
it, they feel that the audience needs their message. They 
are all aglow over the subject mentally, and yet some 

way or other they haven't the power to 
Mental become physically enthusiastic. They 

Enthusiasm, are unable to back up their mental en- 
thusiasm with the necessary physical 
enthusiasm and ^B^rgy. They throw their minds into 
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their subject but they cannot throw their bodies into 
their subject also. And it is about as necessary to throw 
the body into the subject as it is to throw the mind and 
soul into it. Demosthenes said the three things necessary 
to the successful public speech were first, action, second, 
action, and thirci, action. Action which is such a neces- 
sary element of success can only come from physical en- 
thusiasm. Without an abundance of this element no 
speaker can attain to the largest success. Mental en- 
thusiasm alone is insufficient. 

Physical enthusiasm is one of the most essential ele- 
ments in public speaking^. No man without a great 
abundance of physical enthusiasm ever became a great 
public speaker. Demosthenes, Savonarola, Martin Lu- 
ther, Gladstone, Henry Ward Beecher, in fact all our 
great speakers have been men of abundant physical en- 
thusiasm Nathan Sheppard has said of 
Physical Gladstone that **he springs to the box 

Enthusiasm, with greyhound agility, reminding one 

of a greyhound in the leash. ' ' The effect 
of such enthusiasm upon an audience would no doubt be 
startling and would in itself inspire confidence and com- 
mand attention. An English newspaper complaining of 
the preachers of the Church of England said : * * Take a 
Methodist preacher who has something to say and says it 
with all his heart, set hini down in village or city, and he 
will in a short time fill the commonest and baldest barn. 
Let a Church of England minister display the same en- 
thusiasm and he will have as much success." And MiL\ 
Sheppard in commenting upon this, says : * * The Method- 
ist preacher *says it with all his' body, and if the Church 
of England preacher should * display the same enthusi- 
asm' it would be a physical enthusiasm." The majority 
of our public speakers are no doubt somewhat deficient 
in the quality of physical enthusiasm. Prom what has 
been said the student will certainly be able to perceive 
what is meant by physical enthusiasm as applied to ex- 
tempore speaking and will see what a necessary element 
it is in promoting true success. 
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DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON VI. 



To feel enthusiasm is one thing; to impart enthusi- 
asm is quite another. Simply because a speaker feels 
enthusiastic over his subject himself is no sign that he 
is going to impart the same degree of enthusiasm to his 
audience. Here is where the art of delivery comes in. 
Of course to impart enthusiasm to an audience he must 

possess enthusiasm himself, but he must 

To have thorough command of his enthusi- 

Impart asm. He must know how to use it. If 

Enthusiasm, he lets his enthusiasm get away with his 

brains he will not accomplish the proper 
effect with his audience. Or if he lets his own enthusi- 
asm run ahead of the enthusiasm of his audience he will 
likewise fail. It is a great art to impart enthusiasm to an 
audience. An earnest and well-controlled enthusiasm is 
the kind which accomplishes results. A rare combination 
of the mental with the physical quality of enthusiasm is 
what the student should strive after. It has been said, 
** Never allow yourself to go physically to sleep if you 
expect to keep yourself mentally awake." Likewise we 
may say, never go either physically or mentally to sleep 
if you expect to impart mental and physical enthusiasm 
to your audience. 

To arouse appreciation in others should be the con- 
stant aim of the public speaker. In the study of the 
fine art of delivery the speaker finds the real secret of 
how to arouse appreciation in the minds of his audience. 
It is not so much the subject itself as the way in wbich 
it is presented that makes it interesting to the audience. 

To adapt the delivery to the subject ; to 
Ta adapt the expression to the thought is 

Arouse one of the surest ways to arouse the ap- 
Appreciation preciation of your hearers. No matter 
in how fine or masterly a thought may be 

Others. if it is expressed in an uncouth and in- 
appropriate manner it will fail of its 
effect upon the listeners. And no matter how great the 
appreciation of the speaker may be of the thought he is 
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trying to express he will fail to arouse the same degree 
of appreciation in the minds of his audience unless he is 
a master in the art of delivery in its highest and best 
sense. And as in all other matters pertaining to the sub- 
ject of public speaking, the simplest art is the best. A 
study of the art of how to arouse appreciation in others 
is worthy of ^he highest consideration and most earnest 
effort of the student. In devoting his attention to this 
phase of the subject he gets away from the consideration 
of himself and begins to think more of his audience. And 
when a speaker begins to study his audience as well as 
himself he is in a fair way to become an effective speaker, 
one who can arouse appreciation in others. 

It should be the aim of every speaker to secure a 
response from his audience. And this response need 
not necessarily consist in loud applause, although ap- 
plause is usually the way in which an audience manifests 
its enthusiasm and appreciation. It may be manifested 
in quiet, sincere, earnest and respectful attention. With- 
out this response manifested in some 
To form or other the speech is a failure. 

Secure Sometimes the object of a speech is of 

Response. course not only to arouse people to 

thought, but to arouse them to action. 
The audience of Mark Anthony at the burial of Caesar 
manifested their response to the sentiments of the orator 
by going forth at once with determination and enthusi- 
asm to ''burn! fire! slay! kill!'' Demosthenes found it 
hard in his orations to arouse the people of his state to 
action to go against Philip. They were so dead to the 
spirit of patriotism that even the earnest and fiery ap- 
peals of this great speaker failed to secure from them a 
response. Sometimes the purpose of a speech is to se- 
cure from an audience an expression of sentiment or per- 
haps a vote upon some cerain plan or project. Then the 
speaker's success must be measured by the extent to 
which he secures a response to his views. The speaker 
should learn to study his audience, and to know whether 
he is securing from them the right kind of response. So 
whatever may be the object of a speech whether it be to 
arouse the audience to action, to stimulate them to higher 
thought, to secure from them a vote or expression of sen- 
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timent on some project, or merely to secure from them 
respectful attention let the student of Public Speaking 
learn to devote all his qualities of heart, mind, soul, 
body, and voice, to the securing of the right response. 
Power of voice and the right use of it in enforcing and 
backing up the thought of a speaker is a powerful factor 
in achieving the speaker's object whatever it may be. In 
the selection **for practice" in developing voice power 
and action given in connection with this lesson, note the 
object which lies back of the words and apply the voice to 
the expression and accomplishment of the object. Does 
the object of the selection seem to be to arouse the list- 
eners to action? And note whether or not the action of 
the voice has anything to do with the carrying out of this 
purpose. 
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Synopsis of Chapter VI 



I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. Value of Enthusiasm in Extempore Speak- 

ing. 

2. Value of Enthusiasm as an Element of Per- 

sonality in Actual Life. 

3. What is necessary to make others feel. 
II. Thought Purpose. 

To feel Enthusiasm. 

1. Mental. 

2. Physical. 

III. Delivery Purpose. 

1. To Impart Enthusiasm. 

2. To arouse appreciation in others. 

3. To secure response. 

IV. Practice Selection: 

** Hark to the bugle's roundelay! 
Boot and saddle ! Up and away ! 
Mount and ride as ye ne'er rode before; 
Spur till your horses ' flanks run gore ; 
Ride for the sake of human lives ; 
Ride as ye would were your sisters and wives 
Cowering under their scalping knives. 
Boot and saddle ! Away, away ! 
IV. Assignment — Prepare five minute extempore speech 
with special attention to thought and delivery 
purpose of Lesson VI. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — What is a valuable asset in extempore speaking? 

2. — Will the audience ever be more enthusiastic over a subject 
than the speaker himself? 

3. — If the audience goes to sleep whose fault is it? 

4. — Tell of the incident of Henry Ward Beecher and the young 
preacher^ 

5. — To what kind of a speaker does every audience prefer to 
listen? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — What is always an incentive to work for the student? 

2. — What qualities can be developed in the Public Speaking class? 

3. — What kind of a man will always be the greatest power for 
good in a community? 

4. — What kind of a man do we always like? 

5. — What will be accomplished by striving to put enthusiasm into 
your speeches before the class? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — What should always be the aim of the student? 

2. — If he is lacking in the quality of enthusiasm what should 
he do? 

3. — How can this be done? 

4. — What can you say of the help to be derived from committing 
certain passages to memory and practicing on them? 

5. — What are some of the things the student must do in develop- 
ing enthusiasm? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What must one do before he can impart enthusiasm to others? 

2. — What is one of the best ways to develop this feeling of enthu- 
siasm ? 

3. — What must you do that has been stated in a, pr€^vious lesson? 

4. — What final injunction is given? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — What are the two different kinds of enthusiasm? 

2. — What is said of many speakers who are mentally enthusiastic 
but not physically enthusiastic? 

3. — What are these speakers unable to do? 

4. — What three things did Demosthenes say were necessary to 
a successful public speech? 

5. — From what only can action come? 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — Can any man without a great abundance of physicial enthusi- 
asm ever become a great public speaker? 

2. — State some examples of this. 

3. — What does Nathan Sheppard say of Gladstone? 

4. — What does an English newspaper say about the value of en- 
thusiasm? 

5. — What comment on this does Sheppard make? 

6. — In what are the majority of our public speakers no doubt 
deficient? 
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Paragraph VII. 

1. — Does it necessarily imply that a speaker is going to impart 
enthusiasm simply because he is enthusiastic himself? 

2. — What important thing comes in here? 

3. — State some of the things necessary for the speaker to do in 
this matter of enthusiasm. 

4. — What is the kind of enthusiasm that accomplishes results? 

5.-^What is the thing the student should strive for? 

6. — What is the quotation given in this paragraph showing the 
relation bettween physical ^nd menjtal enthusiasm? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — What should be the constant aim of the student? 

2. — What is it makes a subject interesting to an audience? 

3. — What is one of the surest ways to arouse the appreciation 
of your hearers? 

4. — How may the best thought be spoiled? 

5. — What is worthy of the highest consideration and most earnest 
effort of the student? 

6. — When is one in a fair way to become an effective speaker? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — What should be the aim of every speaker? 

2. — How may this response be manifested? 

3.— ^Is a speech a failure without this response manifested in 
some form or other? 

4. — What are some of the objects of speeches on various occa- 
sions and how is response manifested? 

5. — What, should the speaker learn to do? 

6. — What is a powerful factor in achieving the speaker's object 
whatever it may be? 



1 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PREPARATION FOR EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 



As has been previously stated in Chapter I. Extem- 
pore Speaking does not mean speaking without prep- 
aration. As Pittenger has said: **True extemporization 
relates to the words alone, and leaves full room for the 
complete preparation of thought." The extemporaneous 

speaker should always prepare carefully 

What Is and thoroughly for his speech; and the 

Meant by more careful and thorough his prepara- 

Preparation tion is the more successful his speech 

As Applied will be. To leave your preparation till 

to Extempore the last minute or to wait and depend 

Speakii^. . upon the inspiration of the moment is 

very apt to prov« fatal to your success. 
For to the beginning speaker the moment of facing an 
audience is likely to be anything but an inspired one. 
The consciousness of having made thorough preparation, 
the feeling that he has mastered his subject so far as lies 
in his power is the best support for the speaker in the 
trying moment of facing an audience to commence his 
speech. We may say then that preparaton for Extem- 
pore Speaking means full preparation so far as the 
thought is concerned, but leaving the choice of words to 
the moment of speaking. 

There are two kinds of preparation involved in the 
making of extemporaneous addresses, general prepara- 
tion and special preparation. General Preparation may 
be said to consist chiefly in having a mind well stored 
with general knowledge which may be drawn upon at 
ony time when the making of the speech may require it. 

This general preparation is secured by 
Greneral by cultivating the habit of constant 
Preparation, reading, study, observation, and reflec- 
tion. He should have an eye out for the 
constant gathering of speech material. He should learn 
to think as a speaker, that is with the idea in mind of re- 
producing his thoughts before an audience. This mil 
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necessitate the thorough assimilation of all impressions 
and ideas that may come to the mind. He should always 
be on the lookout for pertinent illustrations and anec- 
dotes and store them away in the memory for use in his 
speech-making whenever occasion may demand. And in 
this process of general preparation for public speaking 
it is well to aid the memory by filing away these illustra- 
tions, aiiecdotes and other speech material in some con- 
venient form where they may be available upon demand. 
It is surprising how when one begins to *Hhink as a 
speaker" general material for speech-making will crowd 
in upon him from every hand. Henry Ward Beecher said 
that he did not believe he ever met a man on the street 
or see anything in nature which did not contribute some 
element for a sermon. When one begins to think with 
the process of speech-making ever before his mind he will 
find himself making notes from his general reading; he 
will find himself making clippings from newspapers and 
magazines, etc., which he can use later on. He will find 
himself constantly storing away material. And in this 
constant accumulation of knowledge and speech material 
the speaker will find his greatest source of General Pre- 
paration for Extempore Speaking. And perhaps the best 
foundation for this general preparation is a good general 
education. For while one may not use all he knows in 
any particular speech or upon any particular occasion, 
yet this general education will give him a power of 
thought and a breadth of view which the less educated 
man cannot have. A knowledge of History and of Litera- 
ture are especially valuable to the speaker in this process 
of general preparation, for one may often strengthen an 
argument by an apt historical allusion or comparison; 
and to be able to enforce a thought by an appropriate 
quotation will always add strength and interest to a 
speech. The accumulation of a large knowledge of facts 
is a necessary element in this general preparation, and, 
says one great writer upon this subject: **In order to 
accumulate facts there must be perpetual alertness of 
mind"; and the same writer further says: **The extem- 
porizer should have as keen a scent for facts as the hound 
for game." It is impossible to discuss the subject fully 
here, but enough has been said no doubt to give the stud- 
ent some idea of what is meant by General Preparation 
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for Extempore Speaking. Wm. E. Gladstone says gen- 
eral preparation for extempore speaking has ^*a double 
basis compounded as follows : first, of a wide and thor- 
ough general education, and second, of the habit of con- 
stant and searching reflection. " 

In addition to this general preparation there is a 
special preparation which must be made for each pox- 
ticular speech. In the first place this special preparation 
will consist in drawing upon your fund of general in-; 
formation for these items which may pertain to the par- 
ticular subject in hand. Go over your mental stock in 

trade of ideas, facts, illustrations, and 
Special opinions and select therefrom such as 

Preparation, may seem suitable. This process will de- 
mand some concentration of thought and- 
strict application to business, but it is the first step in 
special preparation for a given subject or occasion and 
is very important. It involves the process of selection 
and requires care and discrimination. After you have 
selected the particular items or points which you desire 
to use, then you must arrange them in the order in which 
you wish to use them. This will furnish you a sort of 
rough outline for your speech. Then the next step in 
your special preparation is to amplify each point to the 
extent you may desire. That is, think out the things you 
wish to say concerning each point you wish to majke. 
Then the process of amplification may be greatly aided 
by * * reading up " on each point and consulting references 
or adding information from any available source what- 
ever, to the information and ideas you already possess. 
In fact the best special preparation you can make for any 
particular occasion is to fill yourself full of the particular 
subject with which you are to deal. After you have se- 
lected the particular points you wish to make, and have 
amplified your knowledge concerning these points and 
have ** filled yourself full" of your subject, then devote 
yourself to meditation upon your subject. Think it over 
constantly, with your audience in mind, and with a vievf 
to making a definite impression on the minds of your 
hearers, for always remember that the prime requisite 
of successful speech is 'Hhat the audience get something 
out of it.'' In addition to this special preparation from 
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the mental side, there is a special physical preparation to 
which it is well to give some attention. This physical 
preparation consists in having the body in good condi- 
tion for the giving of a speech at any particular time. 
Care in one's eating and a due amount of rjgst and the 
avoidance of overphysical exertion immediately preced- 
ing the making of a speech are necessary elements in 
special physical preparation. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
great preacher, said that it was his rule, *' although he 
had a powerful constitution, to eat less and rest more as 
Sunday approached." And many professional speakers 
make it a rule to secure some sleep just before going on 
the platform. This is done because the wise speaker 
knows that much of the success of a speech depends upon 
physical energy and to have the proper amount of phys- 
ical energy the body must be in good condition. 



THOUGHT PURPOSE OF CHAPTER VII. 



It is necessary to think out carefully the line of 
thought you wish to follow. Then adhere strictly to 
the line of thought you may have chosen. In this way 
you will secure definiteness and coherence in your speech. 
There will be no aimless rambling, but you will talk right 
to the point all the time. Some speakers leave the line 

of thought they may decide to follow to 
To Think chance or to be suggested by the circum- 
Out Care- stances of the occasion. This may some- 
fuUy Before- times be all right, more so, perhaps, if 
hand the the speaker is experienced, but the only 
Line of 3afe way for the young speaker is to 
Thoilght. think out the line of thought, as stated 

above, carefully in advance. Tlien your 
plan will materialize and assume definite shape. You will 
have a certain method, and says Quintilian: ''He who 
shall speak according to a certain method will be led for- 
ward as by a sure guide." 

It is necessary to fix definitely and simply in your 
mind the points you wish to make. This point cannot 
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be emphasized too strongly. Let the accent in the above 
statement be placed on the words definitely and simply. 
Of course in extempore speaking you must leave the 
elaboration of the point to the spur of the moment, but 

the point itself must be fixed in the mind 
To Fix ^^ ^^ *^ ^^ subject to command at the 
Definitely and P^^P^^ point in your speech. This result 
Simply in ^^^ perhaps best be accomplished by 
Your Mind arranging a simple final outline in your 
the Points special preparation and committing it to 
You Wish to ^^^^^y- ^^ th^s extent and to this ex- 
Make *^^* ^^^^ should the memory be used in 

extemporaneous speaking. And the 
simpler the statement of your points and 
the fewer words used the easier it will be for the memory 
to retain them and command them for use at the proper 
time. Some speakers at first think it necessary to use 
notes in this matter, but it is much better not to do so. 
You will become a much more effective, interesting and 
independent speaker if you discard the use of notes en- 
tirely, especially must this be done in your practice and 
training in class. Later on your common sense and pre- 
vious training will dictate the wisest course to pursue — 
that is, whether to use notes or not. 

It is well after you have planned and thought out 
your speech to go over it silently to yourself as many 
times as possible. In this process of going over your 
speech silently do not try to fix in mind definite words 
or commit them to memory. Let it be a process of going 
over the speech in thought rather than in words. In 

this way greater definiteness of thought 

To GrO Oyer is bound to be established and at the 

Speech same time a certain power and ability 

Silently in the choice and use of words will be se- 

To Yourself cured ; for in going over your speech in 

As Many the manner stated above you will no 

Times as doubt associate the thought with differ- 

Possible. ent words each time. Your speech will 

thus be built up in the mind and firmly 
established. For as one writer has said: **The public 
speaker is like the builder who sees mentally the image 
of the house he wishes to construct, fits the various tim- 
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bers and other materials into their places, and works in- 
telligently until his conception is realized. ' ' 



DELIVERY PURPOSE OF CHAPTER VII. 



In this lesson your delivery should be made 
stronger by the consciousness of thorough preparation. 

Nothing is so apt to cause confusion and failure on 
the- part of the speaker as to feel that he is not prepared 
for the occasion. If you feel that you are ready for the 

emergency and are equal to your task 
Let Your the probabilities are that you will walk 
Delivery with firmer step, that you will stand 
Manifest more erect, that you will speak out with 
Your Mastery clearer voice, that you will manifest 
Of the greater mental and physical strength 
Subject. and earnestness. In fact the conscious 

mastery of your subject should make it- 
self felt in every detail of your delivery. Let the student 
learn that thorough preparation is almost a sure guaran- 
tee of a successful speech. 

Sincere and earnest thoughtfuhiess should be mani- 
fested in l^e speaker's style and manner of expression. 

Nothing tends to hold the attention of an audience more 
thaa an appearance of thoughtfulness in the part of the 
speaker. Let the speaker show that he is thinking and 
the audience will think with him. The psychology of 

this is always felt, though it may not al- 

Adopt ways be understood, by both speaker 

Thoughtful and audience. There seems to be a sort 

Style of co-ordination of thought between the 

of two. Notice the effect of this in the ad- 

Expression. dress that is read from manuscript. In 

the address thus read the speaker sel- 
dom holds the attention of the audience in the way in 
which an extemporaneous address of the same calibre 
would hold them. Why? Because in a manuscript ad- 
dress the audience feel that it has all been thought out in 
advance arid will go off all right whether they give atten- 
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tion or not. While in the effective extemporaneous 
speech they feel that the speaker is actually thinking it 
out as he goes along, and that he is not depending upon 
artificial support. Thus the speaker's thoughtful style of 
delivery and expression enlists the sympathy of his audi- 
ence. They are anxious to help him along. He thinks 
and they think with him. Let the student remember that 
the particular point made here is that this spirit of 
thoughtfulness must be made manifest in the speaker's 
delivery. It is not enough to have this thoughtfulness in 
the mind. No matter how strong the thought in the 
speaker's mind may be, unless it is brought out in his de- 
livery it will never affect the audience. The countenance, 
gesture, and voice must indicate earnestness and thought- 
fulness. 

The speaker must not take it for granted that the 
subject is plain to his audience simply because it is 
perfectly plain in his own mind. Many speakers seem 
to talk for their own benefit rather than for the benefit 
of the audience. That is they do not seem to manifest 
much concern as to whether the audience gets the 

thought or not. Just the moment that a 

Strive to speaker begins to realize the necessity 

Make the of impressing his thought upon the 

Subject as minds of his audience his delivery un- 

Flain to dergoes a great change. The highest art 

Your in delivery is to make one's thoughts as 

Audience plain to his hearers as they are to him- 

As It Is self. The speaker must remember that 

To Yourself his audience are not as well prepared 

upon the subject as he is and must make 
due allowance for this fact. The speaker should make a 
study of his audience^ he should pause occasionally to see 
whether they are getting his thought or not. The sim- 
plest language, the plainest words and most direct style 
are often necessary in order to accomplish this effect. As 
h^s been previously said the fundamental requirement of 
a good speech is **that the audience get something out of 
it." And it should be the highest aim of the speaker to 
see to it that his audience does get something out of it. 
It has been said that * * a good delivery is more difficult to 
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acquire than good composition." And the best delivery 
is that which is most feflfective in impressing the speaker's 
thought upon the minds of his audience. 



I 
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Synopsis of Chapter Vli 



PREPAEATION FOE EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 

I. For General Study and Discussion. 

1. What is meant by Preparation as applied to 

Extempore Speaking. 

2. General Preparation. 

3. Special Preparation. 
II. Thought Purpose: 

1. To think out carefully beforehand the line 

of thought you wish to follow. 

2. To fix definitely and simply in the mind the 

points you desire to make. 

3. To go over speech silently to yourself as 

many times as possible. 

III. Delivery Purpose: 

1. Let your delivery manifest your mastery of 

subject. 

2. Adopt thoughtful style of expression. 

3. Strive to make the subject as plain to your 

audience as it is to yourself. 

IV. Assignment : 

Prepare and give at your next session a five 
minute Extempore Speech, choosing your own 
subject and working it out according to above 
plan. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — Give Pittenger*s definition for "true extemporization." 

2. — How should the extemporaneous speaker always prepare for 

his speech? 

3. — What is the best support for the speaker in the moment of 

facing audience? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — What two kinds of preparation involved in extempore speak- 
ing? . 

2. — In what does general preparation chiefly consist? 

3. — How is the general, preparation secured? 

4. — ^Name three things' the speaker should do in the process of 
general preparation. 

5. — How is it well to aid the memory? 

6. — What are some of the things one will find himself doing when 
he begins "to think as a speaker?" 

7. — What is the best foundation for this general preparation? 

8. — A knowledge of what two studies is especially valuable to 
the speaker? Why? 

9. — What else is necessary? And what does a certain great writer 
say on this subject? 

10. — What does Wm. E. Gladstone say of general preparation? 

' . ■ 

Paragraph III. 

1. — In what does special preparation consist in the first place? 

2. — What must you do and what will this demand? 

3. — Also what does this involve? 

4. — ^What must you then do after selecting your points? 

5. — Then what is the next step? 

6. — How may this process of amplification be greatly aided? 

7. — What is the best special preparation you can make for a par- 
ticular occasion? 

8. — What can you say of the necessity for "meditation" upon 
your subject? 

9. — State a few facts concerning the necessity for physical prep- 
aration and in what it consists. 

Paragraph IV. ?? ?? 

1. — What is the first step mentioned in the Thought Purpose of 
Lesson VII? 

2. — What is the second? 

3, — In this way what will you secure? 

4. — What is the only safe way for the young speaker? 

5. — What does Quintillian say? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — What is the first necessary thing mentioned in this paragraph? 

2.-^How can this result be accomplished? 

3. — Is it better not to use notes? 
What is said on this point? 
Paragraph VI. — 

1. — What is the first step mentioned in this paragraph? 

2. — What two important things does this involve? 

3. — What are the results that will be secured by this process? 
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4. — Give the quotation at the close of this paragraph? 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — How should the study of this lesson aftect your delivery? 

2. — What is more' apt to cause confusion than anything else? 

3. — What are some of the ways in which thorough preparation 
will be manifested in the speaker's delivery? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — What should be manifest in the speaker's, style and manner 
of expression? 

2. — If the speaker shows that he is thinking what will the audi- 
ence do? 

3. — Why will the effective extemporaneous speech hold the atten- 
tion of an audience better than the speech read from manuscript? 
Discuss this subject fully. 

4. — Discuss fully the particular point to be made in this para- 
graph. 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — What must the speaker not do? 

2. — What do many speakers seem to do? 

3. — What happens when the speaker begins to realize the necessity 
for impressing his thought upon the minds of his audience? 

4. — What is the highest art in delivery? 

5. — What must the speaker remember? 

6.— -Why should the speaker study his audience? 

7. — What is the best delivery? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



NECESSITY FOR CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION IN 

EXTEMPORE SPEECH. 



There is a great difference between an abstract and a 
concrete speech. And that the advantage is decidedly 
in favor of the latter goes without saying. The mind 
wearies in dealing too long with mere abstract propo- 
sitions. The definition given in the dictionary of ^^ ab- 
stract" is ^^ considered apart from any application to a 

particular object," ^^ existing in the mind 
The difference only" — and an ^^abstraction" is defined 

Between as **An idea or notion of an abstract or 
Abstract and theoretical nature." Now it naturally 

Concrete follows that a speaker who deals in mere 
Speech-Making ** abstractions " or those ideas merely of 

a theoretical nature and ^'considered 
apart from application to any particular object" cannot 
long hold the attention of the average audience. Neither 
is the average audience apt to get a great amount of good 
out of such a speech. It is in his power and ability to 
come down out of the abstract and to deal with those 
ideas which do apply to particular objects and which 
come within the mental grasp and appeal to the experi- 
ence of his hearers that the speaker finds the real secret 
of securing and holding the attention and arousing the 
interest of his hearers. 

Dr. Buckley has said : * * The spoken style of Abraham 
Lincoln derived much of its magical power from his 
pertinent anecdotes." 

And to quote again from the same author: ''The ex- 
temporizer should count that day not lost in which he 
finds a new and striking illustration." 

It is necessary for the student of public speaking to 
know in just what concrete illustrations consist. The 

dictionary definition of "concrete" as opposed to ab- 
stract is "applied to a specific object, special, particular." 
These terms then as applied to Public Speaking almost 
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explain themselves. An abstract speech then we would 

say is a speech which deals entirely with 

In What ideas and notions, which exist in the 

Concrete mind only and which are not associated 

Illustrations with any particular objects, while on 'the 

Consist. other hand a concrete speech would be 

one in which the speaker would use such 
illustrations as are necessary to associate his ideas with 
particular objects and turn the mind of his hearers to the 
consideration of specific things. We may say theri that 
concrete illustrations are those illustrations which con- 
cern real things and which make a particular point more 
easily understood by the audience. For e5?:ample, sup- 
posing in your speech you narrate a real experience that 
you have had or tell a story of some particular incident 
that may have happened in your own life, in order to rein- 
force or make more vivid some particular point in your 
speech, this would constitute a concrete illustration. Any 
illustration or comparison which deals with real things 
which lie within the knowledge and experience of your 
hearers and makes your subject more clear to them may 
be said to be a concrete illustration. To relate a humor- 
ous' anecdote which illustrates and makes plainer some 
certain point in your speech, is often the best kind of a 
concrete illustration. We find a good illustration of this 
in an incident which happened in the Lincoln-Douglass de- 
bates. In answer to one of Douglass' arguments Lincoln 
said that his opponent's argument reminded him of the 
old woman whose horse ran away with her and smashed 
up the buggy. Some one asked her why she didn't just 
put her trust in Providence. ^^Wal," she replied, ''I did 
put my trust in Providence till the britchin' broke and 
then I didn't know what on airth to do." This little 
anecdote and sally of wit on the part of Lincoln no doubt 
made his point plainer to the minds of his audience than 
an hour of abstract reasoning would have done. The lis- 
teners saw the point perfectly. There are other methods 
of concrete illustration not mentioned in this paragraph. 
The subject has not been covered fully by any means but 
it is hoped that enough has been given to give the student 
some little insight into what concrete illustrations in a 
speech really are. 
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Concrete illustrations always serve to illuminate a 
subject. It is in the use of concrete illustrations that the 
speaker accomplishes the highest object to be attained 
in any speech, viz., that the audience get something out 
of it. It is safe to say that any audience will get more 
out of a concrete than out of an abstract speech. And 

there are none of us who would not 

The Practical rather listen to a speech that has an 

Value of abundance of practical, pertinejit illu- 

ConcretQ strations than to listen to one which 

Illustration, merely deals with abstract ideas and 

statements of fact or theory. As one 
author has said, ^ ^ a speech, that is prevailingly abstract 
^ is notoriously dry." Concrete illustrations then do have 
a very practical value for what can be of more practical 
value in a speech than an illustration which will bring a 
subject within the mental grasp of an audience and en- 
able the speaker to impress his thought more forcibly 
upon the minds of his hearers. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson in his *^ Hints on Speech-making" says: **Plan 
for at least one good fact and one good illustration OT 
anecdote under each head of your speech." This is a 
most inspiring suggestion and the more the speaker puts 
it into practice in his work the simpler becomes the pro- 
cess of making an extemporaneous speech and the surer 
he is that his speech will possess that most valuable and 
practical of all qualities, concreteness. 

THOUGHT PURPOSE OF LESSON VUI. 



Some subjects are more susceptible of concrete illus- 
tration than others. It is well for the student to have 
this fact in view in choosing his subject for an extempor- 
aneous speech. He should endeavor always to find a 
subject with which he can deal to good advantage in 
this respect. By all means the beginning speaker should 

avoid taking a subject which will only 

To Choose admit of abstract treatment. Some sub- 

a Subject jeets are much more sugger.tive to the 

Which Can mind than others, and will admit of be- 

Be Concretely ing divided into certain heads which can 

Illustrated, easily be illustrated. However, almost 

any subject that the student is likely to 
choose can without doubt be concretely illustrated if the 
student will apply to his task a due amount of thought 
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and careful preparation. Strive to look at your subject 
from every practical and definite standpoint possible and 
use your ingenuity and brains in applying pertinent il- 
lustrations. Not only from your knowledge, but from 
your reading you may secure much concrete material that 
will bear upon your subject. A most excellent example of 
this process is found in the speech given at the end of 
this chapter'on *^Is a Lie Ever Justifiable." This speech 
was given by a young lady in class and was taken dowm. 
by a stenographer, and is reproduced exactly as given. 
The speech was prepared in connection with this lesson 
and was of course gotten up with especial reference to 
the principle of concreteness which we try in this lesson 
to make clear. Glance over this speech and you will im- 
mediately see that it is the very essence of concreteness. 
And this in spite of the fact that the subject taken would 
at first sight seem to be somewhat abstract. Notice how 
in the very introduction of the speech the little anecdote 
of the boy and his definition of a ^Mie" gives the air of 
concreteness. Then this somewhat humorous definition 
backed up by the more serious definitions of Webster and 
Holmes, and followed by the three specific illustrations 
upon the subject taken respectively from ^*The Heart of 
Midlothian," from *^The Other Wise Man" and from 
^*Les Miserables" form a chain of concrete evidence that 
illuminates the subject and makes it very plain to the 
minds of the audience. What one student can do another 
can do, and this speech ought to be an inspiration to you 
to choose those subjects which will admit of concrete il- 
lustrations and apply your ingenuity to the task. 

After the speaker has chosen a subject which can be 
concretely illustrated he should devote himself to the 
task of selecting appropriate illustrations and anec- 
dotes. Tt is quite an art to select and apply illustrations 
that are really pertinent to the subject and help to 
strengthen and make plain the particular point in hand. 

Whenever possible illustrations should 
To Select be chosen which bear directly on the sub- 
Appropriate ject. Again we refer to the speech given 
Illustrations at the end of this lesson, *'Is a Lie Ever 
and Justifiable." In this speech it will be 

Anecdotes, noticed that each illustration given bears 

directly on the subject and helps to ac- 
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complish the object at which the speaker is aiming. Se- 
lect the strongest and most forcible illustrations you can 
find. If you feel that an illustration is weak cast it aside, 
don't use it. Look for a better one to use in its place. 
Recently one of our most noted platform speakers was 
heard to furnish a splendid example of a pertinent illu- 
stration. His point was to prove the uselessness of wear- 
ing out one's life in the mere accumulation of great 
riches. And the illustration he gave was the story of the 
man who was told that he could have all the land he could 
walk around in one day and get back to the starting point 
by the time the sun set. The man succeeded in his task 
but was so worn out that he died immediately from over- 
exertion. So that after all, all the land he could claim 
was the six feet of earth necessary to bury him. This 
story strengthened his argument and made his point per- 
fectly plain to the minds of his audience. T. W. Higgin- 
son in his ^^ Hints on Speech-making" says: ^^The pro- 
founder your discourse, the greater must necessarily be 
the effort to refresh and diversify. I have observed, in 
addressing audiences of children in schools and else- 
*where, that there is no fact so grave, no thought so ab- 
stract, but you can make it very interesting to the small 
people, if you will only put in plenty of detail and illu- 
stration ; and in this respect grown men are not so very 
different." 

After the speaker has selected appropriate anecdotes 
and illustrations he should use great care to put them 
in at just the right place and time in his speech. They 
should not be all thrown together, but should be prop- 
erly distributed throughout the speech. An illustra- 
tion should be put in always where it will accomplish the 

best effect. It is usually better to put in 
To Work a good illustration or anecdote after the 
These particular point on which it bears has 

Illustrations been dwelt upon and elaborated to some 
and extent; and some thought concerning it 

Stories Into aroused in the minds of the audience. 
Your Speech Then is the time to clinch the thought by 
at Proper a good forcible and pertinent illustration 
Points. or anecdote. But it is not always neces- 
sary to give the illustration or anecdote 
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after the point or proposition has been sta,ted. Some- 
times it is well enough to tell the story first and make 
the point afterwards. This is often especialy effective 
in the beginning or introduction of a speech. To open 
the speech with a good story always catches the atten- 
tion of the audience. Then by a skillful turn the speaker 
can draw a comparison between the point made in the 
story and the point he wishes to make. A good illus- 
tration of this, was observed recently in the speech of 
the new Y. M. C. A. Secretary to an audience of col- 
lege students. He opened his address by saying that 
at the reception given the night before a Senior in the 
college had approached him and mistaking him for one 
of the new students, had asked him what course he 
was taking. Whereupon he replied that he guessed he 
was taking the *^Y. M. C. A. Course." With this happy 
introduction he then proceeded to show the importance 
and relation of the Y. M. C. A. to college life. 

The judgment and common sense of the speaker him- 
self must decide just where and when his illustrations 
should be used. The advice given by Mr. Higginson 
previously quoted, viz.: '* To plan for at least one good 
fact and one good illustration or anecdote under each 
head of your speech " is a good suggestion along this line 
for then, says he, *'you will thus make sure of distribut- 
ing your reason and your relief all through the speech, 
and will not put all the dough in one pan and all the 
yeast in another.' 

DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON VIII. 



After the foregoing knowledge of the meaning and the 
use of concrete illustrations, the next point to consider, 
is the making of these illustrations effective through 
right delivery. For no matter how strong or how well 
chosen or pertinent a fact or illustration may be it will 
be robbed of its effect unless it is properly presented. 

A strong fact should be stated with 

State All vigor and strength. If you have a good 

Facts Clearly point make the most of it by clear a» d 

and forcible expression. The strength of tlio 

Forcibly. delivery should always be equal to the 

strength of the thought. No matter how 
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strong a thought may be it will lose its strength if it be 
not backed up by strong delivery. In the extemporan- 
eous speech as well as in the set speech or in the declama- 
tion or recitation the highest art of the speaker is mani- 
fested in his ability to adapt the delivery or expression 
to the thought. Strong thoughts require strong expres- 
sion. Let the student concentrate his efforts toward se- 
curing the power and ability to state all facts and 
thoughts with absolute clearness and force. Don't be 
bacikward about using all the power you have and if you 
haven't enough develop more. 

It is not only necessary to state all facts with clear- 
ness and force, but is also necessary to make all illustra- 
tions absolutely plain and comprehensible. By being 
given too rapidly or by not being dwelt upon sufficiently 
an illustration may be robbed of its effect upon the 
minds of an audience. Or vice versa it may be shorn of 

its power by being dwelt upon too long. 
Make All Often an illustration, if it is in the form 

Illustrations of a story may be given in such an in- 

Absolutely coherent and disconnected way that its 
. Plain and meaning is not clear to the mind of the 

Comprehen- listener. Often the language used in 
sillle. giving a certain illustration may be such 

as to place it beyond the comprehension 
of the hearers. And often an illustration in the form of 
a narration may be so long and involved that the point 
is lost to the minds of the audience before the end is 
reached. All these errors have been observed to be made 
by students in the Public Speaking class. The student 
by taking thought and exercising care can avoid such 
mistakes and he should endeavor with all his might when 
he does use an illustratioi to make it absolutely plain and 
easy of comprehension. All lengthy illustrations should 
be cut to the fewest possible words. And if the illustra- 
tion is in the form of a story the simpler the language 
used and the more closely connected the different parts 
are the more forcible it will be. Too much care can not 
be used by the student in the matter treated of in this 
paragraph. 

Many a good story is spoiled by the speaker in the 
telling. If a story is worth telling at all it is worth 
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telling well. To know how to. tell a story well is a very 
desirable accomplishment in extemporaneous speaking. 
The effect of a good story depends as much upon the 
delivery as upon the story itself. The speaker should in 

the first place be thoroughly familiar 
Narrate All with the story he is going to tell and 
Stories and know exactly the point he wishes to 
Anecdotes make by its use. If the story is con- 
in Such fused in the speaker 's own mind he can- 
Manner That not expect his audience to get the point. 
Your Audience Do not go too rapidly in the narrative. 
May Gret the Make all points of connection clear. Get 
Point You into the spirit of it. Throw out the voice 
Wish to Make, with vigor and strength ; articulate dis- 
tinctly, enunciate clearly and make every 
word understood. Remember that you may have the 
point of the story perfectly clear to your own under- 
standing and yet fail to make your hearers see the point. 
The audience are not as familiar with the story as you 
are and you must use an extra effort to make the point 
clear to them. Many a student in the Public Speaking 
class has been heard to tell a story, good enough in it- 
self, and yet told in such a rapid, inarticulate, and indis- 
tinct manner that the point was entirely lost to the minds 
of his hearers. Study the art of delivery in making the 
point of a story clear to th^ audience, 
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Synopsis of Chapter VIII. 



I. For General Study and Discussion: 

1. The difference between abstract and con- 

crete speech-making. 

2. In what concrete illustrations consist. 

3. The practical value of concrete illustrations. 
II. Thought Purpose: 

1. To choose a subject which can be concretely 

illustrated. 

2. To select appropriate illustrations and anec- 

dotes. 

3. To work these illustrations and stories into 

speech at proper points. 

III. Delivery Purpose: 

1. State all facts clearly and forcibly. 

2. Make all illustrations absolutely plain and 

comprehensible. 

3. Narrate all stories and anecdotes in an ef- 

fective manner so that your hearers may 
be sure to get the point you wish to make. 

IV. Assignment : 

Prepare and give at your next session a five- 
minute extempore speech employing at least 
two concrete illustrations or pertinent anec- 
dotes to illustrate definite points. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON VIII. 



Paragraph I. 

1. — Is the advantage in favor of a concrete or an abstract speech? 

2. — What is the dictionary definition of "abstract*' and "abstract- 
.tion*'? 

3. — Will the average audience get much good out of an abstract 
speech? 

4. — In what dges the speaker find the real secret of securing and 
holding the attention of his hearers? 

Paragraph II. 

,1. — What is the dictionary definition of *' concrete'*? 

2. — Give then the definition of an "abstract" and a "concrete" 
speech? 

3. — What are concrete illustrations? 

4. — Give some examples of what would constitute concrete illus- 
trations? 

5. — Do you think an illustration in a speech such as that used by 
Lincoln would help to make a subject plain? 

Paragraph III. 

1. — In what does the speaker accomplish the highest object 
of a speech? 

2. — What has one author said of an abstract speech? 

3. — Do concrete illustrations have a very practical value? Why? 

4. — Quote from Higginson on this subject? 

5. — Do you think his plan a good one? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What kind of a subject should the speaker always endeavor 
to find? 

3. — From what sources can you secure concrete material? 

4. — Discuss the use of concrete illustrations in the speech on: 
"Is a Lie Ever Justifiable?" 

Paragraph V. 

1. — To what should the speaker devote himself after he has chosen 
a subject which can be concretely illustrated? 

2. — What kind of illustrations should be chosen? 

3. — If an illustration is weak what should you do with it? 

4. — Give the substance of the concrete illustration used by one 
of our noted platform speakers. 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — After the speaker has selected appropriate anecdotes and 
illustrations what should he do? 

2. — When is it usually better to put in a good illustration or 
anecdote? 

3. — Is this always necessary, however? 

4. — How can a good story be used to good effect in beginning a 
speech ? 

5. — Give the illustration from the speech of the Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. 

6. — What must decide where and when illustrations should be 
used? 

Paragraph VII. — 

1. — What is the problem of delivery stated here? 
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2. — How may a pertinent illustration be robbed of Its effect? 
3. — To what should the strength of the delivery always be equal? 
4. — In what is the highest art of the speaker manifested in ex- 
tempore speech? 

Paragraph VIII. 

1. — How again may an illustration be robbed of its effect? 

2. — Discuss three additional points made here concerning this 
point? 

3. — How may a student avoid such mistakes?. 

4.— What should be done with all lengthy illustrations? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — How is many a good story spoiled? 

2. — What is a very desirable accomplishment in extemporaneous 
speaking? 

3. — Upon what does the effect of a good story especially . depend ? 

4. — Give some of the directions mentioned in this paragraph for 
telling a story. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



UNITY AND PROPORTION IN EXTEMPORE 

SPEECH. 



The extemporaneous speaker should see to it that 
his speech possesses the quality of unity. Unity con- 
sists in having all the parts of a speech so fitted together 
that the thread of thought may be continuous and un- 
broken. There can be nothing worse than a disconnected 
and disjointed speech. And yet many of this kind are 

heard. To learn to give a speech with 
In What a unity of thought and a unity of pur- 
Does Unity pose, with all its parts perfectly joined 
Consist. together and all driving straight for- 
ward to a definite object and a definite 
end is worthy the highest and most intelligent effort of 
the student of public speaking. Do not be satisfied with 
an imperfect and disconnected speech. To **make a few 
remarks" upon a subject does not constitute a speech. 
Organize your material. Get it into shape. Let there be 
a continuous thread of thought running through it from 
the beginning to the end to give connectedness and unity. 
Have one subject and stick to it. Don't try to cover the 
entire universe as some speakers seem to think it their 
duty to do. Nothing destroys the unity of a speech so 
much as to try to cover too much ground. One of the 
best ways to secure unity is to be brief. Brander Mat- 
thews in his ** Notes on Speech-Making '^ mentions the 
fact that Judge Hoar delighted the Harvard students 
year after year with his five-minute speeches which con- 
tained ^ ^ but one original idea, clearly stated, and but one 
fresh story well told." It is easy to see how such a 
speech would have the essential quality of unity. Another 
good way to secure unity is to prepare yourself so thor- 
oughly that you feel you have more to say than you have 
time in which to say it and feel under pressure to con- 
dense and compact your thought, actuated by this idea 
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and constrained by this feeling you will be less liable to 
ramble and digress and you will move right on to the ac- 
complishment of your purpose. To quote again from Mr. 
Matthews: ** Unity of purpose lends weight to the words 
of a speaker who is willing to compact his thoughts." 

The extepipore speaJsier should not only have unity 
in his speech, but he must also observe the principle 
of proportion. By proportion is meant the giving to each 
part of his speech its proper amount of time, space and 
attention. For example if you have three points which 
you wish to make or three heads, we will say, in your 

outline your time should be divided 

What Is equally among the three providing they 

Meant by are of equal importance. But if your 

Proportion, points are not all of equal importance 

you should govern yourself accordingly. 
The amount of time and attention given to each point or 
proposition should be in proportion to its importance. 
Some speakers will spend altogether too much time in 
elucidating a point which is in its very nature trivial and 
unimportant. If you have a point or proposition in your 
speech which is less important than some others do not 
give it too much attention, but pass on quitoy to some 
of your more weighty considerations and you will have 
more time to devote to them. Another way to make 
plain to your mind the meaning of proportion is this: 
Suppose you are going to be called upon at next meeting 
of the class to give a five-minute extempore speech and 
you have three points you wish to make, would it be right 
to spend four minutes of the time on your first point? 
Or if you have an ** Introduction " in your speech would 
it be violating the principle of proportion if you were to 
spend three of the five minutes allotted to you, on the in- 
troduction? Many an experienced speaker is found 
OTilty of spending too much time in his introduction. And 
it often happens that a speaker will lay a broad and deep 
foundation for a very insignificant superstructure. Don 't 
make your ** introduction " bigger than your speech. The 
best way to avoid this mistake is to plunge right into the 
subject matter of your speech and proceed at once to 
make your first point. Whenever you are called upon to 
mke a speech by all means find out in advance how much 
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time you are to occupy and then, divide your points and 
plan your speech accordingly and. then in making your 
speech stick to your plcm. This is the only safe way to se- 
cure proportion. A certain minister was recently heard 
to give an address at chapel. He was allotted ten min- 
utes in which to make his speech. He spent five minutes 
in giving his introduction. Then he had three points he 
wished to make. He spent four minutes on his first 
point and had hardly got started on his second when the 
bell rang and he had to close with his second point un- 
finished and his third point untouched. He had not mas- 
tered the principle of proportion in speech-making. Let 
the student study till he understands what is meant by 
proportion in all its phases and then let him show his 
mastery of this principle in his actual practice in speak- 
ing. 

The principles of unity ajid proportion in speech- 
making are closely related to one another. Indeed 
they are so closely related that it is difiicult to treat of 
the one without trespassing upon the other. Webster's 
definition of ^^untiy" as applied to oratory or discourse 
is: ^*The due subordination and reference to every part 

of the development of one leading idea 

Their to the establishment of the main propo- 

Relation sition." And what is this but saying 

to essentially that the unity of a speech 

Each Other, depends upon the proper carryings out 
, of the principle of proportion. Unity 

and proportion as applied to the art of extempore speak- 
ing go hand in hand and one can hardly be violated with- 
out violating the other. In fact if the speaker has prop- 
erly adjusted the various parts of his speech in their re- 
lation to each other, his speech can hardly fail to possess 
unity. While on the other hand if he have a continuous 
thread of thought running through the speech from be- 
ginning to end or one main proposition to establish he 
will no doubt feel the necessity of distributing his sub- 
ordinate ideas and propositions in such a way as to se- 
cure due proportion. There are no two principles in Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking more important than these two 
and none that are more often violated by public speak- 
ers, whether extemporaneous or otherwise. Let the stud- 
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ent strive with all his might to master these two prin- 
ciples and put them into practice in his speeches before 
the class. If these essentials are mastered while you are 
a student in public speaking you will probably never vio- 
late them when you are called upon to make speeches 
later on in life. 



THOUGHT PURPOSE OP LESSON IX. 



Every speech should have in it a central purpose or 
thought. And having decided what his Central Purpose 
or Thought is to be, the speaker should bend every effort 
to the accomplishment of his purpose. Definiteness of 
purpose thought out clearly beforehand will secure 
definiteness of results in the end. No speaker should 

attempt to make a speech until he has 

To Have clearly decided in his own mind what he 

a Central intends to accomplish by it. Singleness 

Purpose of purpose should be the aim of every 

or ' public speaker. To accomplish a definite 

Thought. purpose. To leave one definite thought 

in the minds of the audience is the high- 
est art. Most speakers try to say too much and in doing 
so fail to leave a single definite impression. About one 
good strong thought or proposition well elucidated is all 
the average audience can assimilate and carry away with 
them. Analyze your own thoughts in this matter after 
having listened to a speech. How many speeches that 
you have listened to have left a single definite impression 
upon your mind? To quote from Lyman Abbott: The 
speaker should ask himself, *^What result is this speech 
to accomplish?" Then with regard to central thought. 
•'What thought lodged in the minds of the audience will 
best accomplish this result?" Then as a third step he 
suggests, *'An analysis of this central thought into three 
or four propositions, the enforcement and illustration of 
which will, serve to fasten in the minds of the hearers the 
central thought and so to secure the desired result." 

It is necessary for the speaker to think out in 
advance just how much time he is going to devote to 
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each point. This point was briefly mentioned in para- 
graph two, but it must be more fully discussed here 
as it properly comes under the Thought Purpose of this 
lesson. This is one of the most important considerations 

in the preparation of an extemporane- 

To Give Due ous speech. The relative importance of 

Proportion your various points should be carefully 

To Each Part thought out beforehand. The amount of 

of Your Speech time to be given to each point should not 

According to be left to be decided by chance or the 

Its Relative inspiration of the moment. You should 

Importance, have clearly in mind some definite things 

you are going to say concerning each 
poiift. Plan to say just what is necessary to make the 
point plain and then stop. Don't ramble around forever 
on one point. Get on to the next. Don't let your speech 
drag. Keep moving. Don't forget that the Thought Pur- 
pose of each lesson is to prepare you for the proper car- 
rying out of the points under the Delivery Purpose. If 
in the preparation of your next speech you decide clearly 
beforehand in your own mind just what the relative im- 
portance of each part of your speech is you will be much 
more apt to secure unity and proportion when you come 
to deliver the speech! You will find that to prepare an 
extemporaneous speech and prepare it right will take 
about as much time as to prepare a manuscript. The 
preparation must be even more thorough. The subject 
must be even more carefully thought out. The mind must 
be familiar with it in all its aspects. 

Having decided on what the central thought is to be 
the speaker should see to it that every subordinate 
thought and proposition goes ^o reinforce and support 
this main or central thought. All illustrations chosen 
should be such as to bear directly on the main object 
of the speech. Any illustration that does not contribute 

something to the mam idea must neees- 
To Make All sarily detract from the strength of the 
Parts Bear speech. The skilled speaker* will mar- 
Together on shall his facts and his arguments as the 
Main Object skilled general his soldiers and bring 
of Speech. them all to bear upon the important 

point of attack. All anecdotes related 
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should have as their object to make more plain, to eluci- 
date or strengthen the main thought. Let the speaker 
construct his speech even as the architect builds his 
house, letting every part fit into its place and all con- 
tributing to the symmetry and completeness of the whole. 
To quote from Pittenger : ' ^ A rude mass of brick, lum- 
ber, mortar, and iron thrown together as the materials 
chance to be furnished does not constitute a house until 
each item is built into its own place according to some 
intelligent design. A speech has the same need of or- 
ganization." Intelligent painstaking, careful thought is 
needed to so fit all the parts of a speech together as to 
contribute to the accomplishment of one great comraoni 
end. 



DELIVERY PURPOSE OF LESSON IX. 



The extemporaneous speaker should understand the 
principles of "time** and ''thought discrimination'* in 
order to gain more effective delivery. The real study 
of delivery is the study of how to give each thought its 
proper expression. As a general rule large, strong, im- 
portant thoughts are uttered with slower *^time." That 

is slower rate of movement than more 

To Bring Out trivial and less important thoughts. 

Each Thought Then there are always some words in a 

In Proportion speech that mean much more than some 

To Its Impor- other words. The way in which the 

tance By speaker utters these words shows 

Proper ''Time'' whether he has a full appreciation of 

and "Thought" their meaning and a desire to impress 

Discrimination, this full meaning on the minds of his 

hearers. The ability of the speaker to 
do this manifests his power of "Thought Discrimina- 
tion." In delivering his speech the speaker should strive 
to make every thought count for all there is in it by his 
power of expression. Sometimes the speaker can infuse 
much more meaning into a thought than it would ordi- 
narily contain simply by giving to it a strong forcible ut- 
terance. Many speakers never show any power of 
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''Thought Discrimination." They utter all their words 
and all their sentences in the same monotonous way, 
regardless of their meaning or their difference in im- 
portance. Such delivery becomes very tiresome to an 
audience. Let the student in his next speech before the 
class try to incorporate his knowledge of these principles 
into his delivery and show his power of discrimination 
in Thought Values by his expression. 

The speaker's delivery has much to do with making 
the central thought stand out clear and plain. Under 
the Thought Purpose of this lesson we spoke of the ne- 
cessity of choosing in advance a strong Central Thought. 
Now the province of one's delivery is to make this 
thought stand out absolutely clear and plain to the mind 

of the audience. It is not enough that 
To Slake the speaker have this Central Thought 
''Central clear and definite in his own mind. He 
Thought" must make it clear to his audience. Many 
Stand Out of our clearest and best thinkers fail in 
Clear and the matter of delivery. Many scorn the 
Plain. study of delivery and they say, '*01i, if 

we have the thought clearly in mind our 
delivery will take care of itself." But this is not true. 
It is just as necessary to study how to deliver a speech 
as it is to study how to construct a speech. In order to 
make one's Central Thought stand out clear and plain 
he must study the art of delivery. He must' learn how 
to subordinate one thought to another in his expression. 
He must learn how to emphasize and to bring the proper 
force to bear upon a thought at the proper time. He 
must learn how to pause frequently and not talk too 
rapidly. When you have uttered a good strong thought 
j>ause awhile and let it "soak in' to the minds of your 
hearers. The trouble with most beginning speakers is 
that they don't pause enough. You can never make a 
Central Thought stand out clear and plain without a 
liberal use of the "pause." Try this in your next speech 
and note the improvement. The real power of a speaker 
is shown in his ability to so impress his thought through 
his delivery that his audience will be able to grasp it in 
its completeness and entirety. 
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Too much sameness amd monotony in delivery will 
spoil the effect of any speech. The speaker must not 
think for an instant that in order to have unity in his 
speech he must have monotony in his dehvery. To have 
\ariety in delivery and unity in thought is the highest 
art in speech-making. By variety in delivery is meant 

sufficient change in emphasis, force, 

To Avoid movement, inflection and quality of 

Sameness voice. One of the best ways to avoid 
and * monotony in delivery is to develop a 

Monotony flexible voice. A voice capable of ex- 
in pressing various shades of meaning and 

Delivery. thought. Many preachers have a very 

monotonous delivery simply because 
they utter all thoughts regardless of their importance 
in the same tone. Another good way to avoid sameness 
and monotony in delivery is to adopt the conversational 
idea in addressing an audience. Talk to your audience 
as you would speak in conversing with a group of friends, 
only in an enlarged style of course to suit the occasion. 
The highest type of oratory is that of ' ^ enlarged conver- 
sation." Sameness and monotony in delivery has a 
soothing effect upon an audience and is more apt to put 
them to sleep than to cause them to think. Even a child 
will notice the dfference. To Illustrate this, here is. a 
true story of what happened in a certain church in Chi- 
cago. The regular minister was absent and another was 
called to take his place on a certain Sunday. A little 
seven year old girl remarked to her mother when they 
got home after listening to the sermon: ^*I like the 

preacher who preached today better than I do Mr. 

(Their regular preacher). **Why?" asked the mother. 
'* Because," said the little girl, ^^I can go to sleep while 

he is preaching but I can't when Mr. preaches, he 

always wakes me up with his voice just as I get almost 
to sleep." 

There are many ways in which to avoid sameness and 
monotony in speech-making. Let the student use his own 
brains and ingenuity in this matter as in all others. 
Aim to accomplish the right results and stick to it until 
you have succeeded. The teacher can suggest, but he 
cannot work out the problem for you. As Canon Flem- 
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ing has said: *' Every man must educate himself. Teach 
ers are but helps; the work is his own." 



IS A LIE EVER JUSTIFIABLE! 



(A speech delivered by a student in the Extempore speaking class 
showing good use of concrete illustration.) (The speech was taken 
down by a stenographer as given.) 



Is a lie ever justifiable? What is a lie? A Sunday 
School boy who had been a faithful attendant upon Sun- 
day School says, ''A lie is an abomination unto the Lord 
and a very present help in time of trouble.'' 

Webster differs somewhat from this. He says a lie is 
a falsehood or act, calculated to deceive— an intentional 
violation of the truth. 

Holmes has also given us a definition or statement in 
regard to lies. He says that Sin has many tools and a lie 
is the handle that fits them all. True it is that a lie is 
made to help out much of every form of wrong. One lie 
calls for another and for many more. We tell a lie and 
then try to justify it. We are cowards and afraid of our 
punishment and willing that some one else should take 
the punishment that is ours and we think that a lie is 
justifiable. 

In the Heart of Midlothian, Jeanie Deans is perhaps as 
honest a woman as ever existed. Her sister Effie is on 
trial and she could free her by a simple statement and 
this statement could not possibly involve Jeanie in any 
way and without it her sister could not be acquitted. And 
when her lawyer told her what to do and to say, she could 
not but say, because of the honesty of her nature, that 
she could not tell that thing, that she would call on God 
to help her at the time she was taking her oath and she 
would lie before God if she said it, and that she could not 
make this little statement that would free her sister. 
True, she spent years and finally accomplished the same 
thing, that she would have accomplished by telling this 
little thing. I do not blame Jeanie for not telling what 
was an untruth and yet, does it not seem as though a lie 
would have been justifiable? 
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In the story of The Other Wise Man, the man who 
didn't go with the three to find the Christ child and who 
followed his search for many years, at the point in which 
he comes into the home where he finds the woman and 
asks her if she can tell him of the Christ child and she 
tells him where Christ is, and just at the time when the 
soldiers are marching the streets, doing the terrible work 
proclaimed by Herod, — the killing of innocent children 
in order that he may kill the Christ. Just as he has asked 
this question, they hear the soldiers come near. The wo- 
man is frantic for her child that she knows will be killed. 
Then Artevan, the Other Wise Man, goes to the door and 
as the soldiers come up he simply says, * ' There is no one 
in the house, I am alone. ' ' And then he takes the beauti- 
ful jewel, the ruby that he has intended to bring as his 
gift for the Christ child and he says to the captain of the 
soldiers, *^I am looking for a man who will appreciate 
this jewel." The soldier looks at the jewel, takes it in his 
hand and commands the soldiers to move on. Then Arte- 
van turns his face to the East and asks forgiveness of 
God for having told a lie. 

The author has been criticized severely for making this 
man lie. Many have written him letters asking him why 
he did it and to them all he has replied, **I did not make 
liim lie, I watched him do it. " * * Is the sin of lying more 
easily pardoned than the greater sin of self-interest and 
the blood-shed of innocent people?" 

In Victor Hugo's Les Miserables, we find the bishop, 
that vested Bishop, telling what was undoubtedly a lie. 
A s you know, Jean val Jean was taken to prison and after 
many trials, he comes to the Bishop and this is the first 
lime that he has received any kindness. The Bishop 
gives him food and takes him in for the night. The thief 
instinct in him is strong. He knows where the silver 
candlesticks and the silver plate is and he takes them. In 
the morning, the Bishop is awakened by men brinoing 
back the silver and Jean val Jean. When they tell him, 
*'Here is your silver," he says, *'No, I gave it to him." 
And from there went Jean val Jean and made of himself 
a man — a man of whom the Bishop might well be proud. 
This is a case, where, perhaps, a lie seems justifiiable and 
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SO this difference, or definition which some one has given 
us, can perhaps do away with the technical difference of 
a lie and the justification of it. 

Someone has said that a lie is to withhold the truth 
from someone who has a right to know it. If we we're to 
tell a lie at no other time, — and when it will accomplish 
ao other things, than did this lie of the Bishop and ^.he lie 
jf Artevan, we need not fear for the result of orr lives. 
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Synopsis of Chapter IX. 



I. Fore General Study and Discussion : 

1. In what does unity consist. 

2. What is meant by proportion. 

3. Their relation to one another. 
II. Thought Purpose: 

1.- To have a central purpose or thought. 

2. To give due proportion to each part of your 

speech according to its relative import- 
ance. 

3. To make all parts bear together on main 

object of speech. 

III. Delivery Purpose: 

1. To bring out each thought in proportion to 

its importance by proper **Time" and 
^ * Thought Discrimination. ' ' 

2. To make central thought stand out clear and 

plain. 

3. To avoid sameness and monotony in deliv- 

ery. 

IV. Assignment : 

Prepare and give at your next session a five- 
minute extempore speech paying due and spe- 
cial attention to Unity and Proportion. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON IX. 



Paragraph I. 

.1 — In what does unity consist? 

. — What is here stated to be worthy the highest effort ©f the 
student of Public Speaking? 

3. — What is apt to destroy the unity of a speech? 

4. — What was Judge Hoar's Method for a five minute speech? 

5. — What is another good way to secure unity? 

Paragraph II. 

1. — What is meant by proportion? 

2. — The amount of time and attention given to each point or 
proposition should be in proportion to what? 

3. — What is another way to make plain to your mind the meaning 
of proportion? 

4. — What is the best way to avoid making your introduction 
bigger than your speech? 

5. — Whenever called upon to make a speech what should you do? 

6. — Discuss the example given here of the minister in a short 
speech. 

Paragraph III. 

1. — Are unity and proportion in speech-making closely related 
to each other? 

2. — What is Webster's defiinition of "unity?" 

3. — Are there any two principles in extempore speaking more 
important than unity and proportion? 

4. — Are there any principles more often violated? 

Paragraph IV. 

1. — What should every speech have? 

2. — What will secure definiteness of results in the end? 

3. — What should be the aim of every speaker? 

4. — What is a fault with most speakers? 

5. — What are the three steps given according to Lyman Abbott? 

Paragraph V. 

1. — What is necessary for the speaker to d6? 

2. What should be carefully though out beforehand? 

3. — What should you have clearly in mind? 

4. — Should it require about as much time to prepare an extem- 
poraneous speech properly as to prepare a manuscript? 

Paragraph VI. 

1. — What should the speaker do after he has decided on what 
the Central Thought is to be? 

2. — What is said here about the use of illustrations? 

3. — How will the skilled speaker marshall his facts? 

4. — What should all anecdotes have as their object? 

5. — Give the substance of the quotation from Pittenger. 

Paragraph VII. 

1. — What should the speaker understand in order to gain more 
effective delivery? 

2. — What is the real study of delivery? 

3. — What does the way in which a speaker utters his words show? 

4. — In delivering a speech what should the speaker strive to do? 

5. — What kind of delivery becomes very tiresome to an audience? 
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Paragraph VIII. 

1. — What is the province of one's delivery? 

2. — Is it enough that the speaker have the thought clear in his 
own mind? What else is necessary. 

3. — In what do many of our clearest and best thinkers fail? Why? 

4. — What is just as necessary as to study how to construct a 
speech? 

5. — State three things the speaker must learn in order to have 
good delivery. 

6. — What is the trouble with most beginning speakers? 

7. In what is the real power of a speaker shown? 

Paragraph IX. 

1. — Wh?it will spoil the effect of any speech? 

2. — What is meant by "variety" in delivery? 

3. — What is one of the best ways to avoid monotony in delivery? 

4.; — Why do many preachers have a very monotonous delivery? 

5. — What is the highest type of oratory? 

6. — Tell the story of the little girl in the church. What does 
this illustrate? 

7. — What should the student do in solving this problem? 

8. — What does Canon Fleming say? 



